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STRICKLER’S 


COLLECTION STICKERS 


Bound separately in 
Books of 250 Stickers each 
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‘[) Nooustepiy this matter 
“\“~ has been overlooked. 
An early reply will be greatly 


appreciated. 





No. Al. Blue on White 





yOUrcheck bp return 
mail will be greatly 
appreciated . 





No. A2. Red on White 





jour attention is called 
ew to this account, which 
has been standing for along 
time. An immediate payment 
is greatly desired. 





No. B2. Blue on White 





\HIS bill is long past due. 
~ Ifunable to remit in full, 
a partial payment is respectfully 
requested. 





No. Cl. Red on White 
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ES EVERAL statements 
>~7?/* have been sent to you. 
Do not through further delay 
force the use of unpleasant 








methods to collect this bill. 





No. El. Red on White 


Attach to Statements. Attract atten- | 
tion. Proven most effective for early | 


collecting. Save time. Save money. 
Keep customer's friendship and 


goodwill. 


5 Books $7.50 2°%, Cash 
10 Books_ _$13.50 1°%, 10 Days 
20 Books. $24.00 30 Days Net 
One kind or assorted 
Delivered postage prepaid 
Write for our catalog list. Beware 
of imitations. 


CARL E.STRICKLER & CO. 
Dept. Al, 122 So. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Miami Convention 


Proceedings 
The Book of the Year! 


These yearly convention proceed- 
ings are invaluable reference books 
on Kiwanis. They are well indexed 
and discussions on any subject can 
easily be found. A copy of the Miami 
Proceedings should be in your 


library. 
Order Your Copy Now 


$2.00 PAPER BOUND $2.50 IN CLOTH 


Past President’s Button 


Be prepared to present your retiring 
President with a Past President’s 
Button. They can be secured through 


our supply depart ment at $3.50 each. 


Other Buttons 


President’s Button, Yellow Gold. ..... . $3.50 
Governor’s Button, Green Gold ...... . $3.50 
Past Governor’s Button, Green Gold ... . $3.50 


International Officer’s Button, White Gold . $4.50 
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echless..When a Few Words 





Would Have Made Me! 


But now I can face the largest audience 
without a trace of stage fright 


HE annual banquet 
tion 


present—and 


wardly and mumbled, ‘I’m 
afraid you'll have to excuse 
me today,’’ and dropped 
back in my chair. 

Speechless—when a few 
words would have made 
me! The opportunity I had 
been waiting for all my life 

and I had thrownit away! 
If I could have made a 
simple little speech—giv- 
ing my opinion of trade 
conditions in a concise, wit- 
ty, interesting way, I know 
1 would have been made 
for life! 

Always I had been a victim of 
paralyzing stage fright. Because 
of my timidity, my diffidence, I 
was just a nobody, with no knack 
of impressing others—of putting 
myself across. No matter how 
hard I worked, it all went for 


t of our Associa- 
the biggest men in the industry 
without 
warning the Chairman called on me to speak 
—and my mind went blank! 

I half rose from my seat, bowed awk- 


of stage fright! 


a word of 


everyone. I 








What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 

How to talk before your club or lodge 

How to address board meetings 

How to propose and respond to toasts 

How to make a politica! speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to overcome stage fright 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will-power and 

ambition 
How to become a clear, accurate thinker 
How to develop your power of concentra- 
tion 
How to be the master of any situation 








I was able to face giant audiences—without a trace 


Today I am one of the biggest men in our industry. 
Scarcely a meeting or banquet is held without me 
being asked to speak. 
hidden so long by stage fright, is now recognized by 
am asked to conferences, 
banquets as a popular after-dinner speaker. This 


My real ability, which was 
luncheons and 


amazing training has made me 
into a self-confident, aggressive 
talker—an easy, versatile 
conversationalist—almost 


to speak so easily and quickly that they are amazed 


at the great improvement in themselves. 


~ ° ° 
Send for this Amazing Booklet 
This new method of training is fully described in 

a@ very interesting and informative booklet which is 

now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon below 

This booklet is called, How to Work Wonders with 

Words. Init you are told how this new, easy method 

will enable you to conquer stage fright, self-con- 

sciousness, timidity, bashfulness and fear. Not only 
men who have made millions, but 





overnight. 


* * 


No matter what 
work you are now 
doing nor what 


may be your 
station in life; no 
matter how timid 
and self-conscious 
you now are when 
called upon to 
speak, you can 
quickly bring out your natural 
ability and become a powerful 
speaker. Now, through an amaz- 
ing new training you can quickly 
shape yourself into an outstand- 
ing influential speaker, able to 
dominate one man or five 
thousand. 









n>thing—I could never win the big positions, the 
important offices, simply because I was tongue-tied 
in public. 

And then like magic I discovered how to overcome 
my stage fright—and I was amazed to learn that I 
actually had a natural gift for public speaking. 
With the aid of a splendid new method, I rapidly 
developed this gift, until, in a ridiculously short time, 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


This new method is so delightfully simple and easy 
that you cannot fail to progress rapidly. Right from 
the start you will find that it is becoming easier and 
easier to express yourself. Thousands have proved 
that by spending only 20 minutes a day in the pri- 
vacy of their own homes they can acquire the ability 


thousands of others have sent for 
this booklet and are unstinting in 
their praise of it. ou are told 
how you can bring out and de- 
velop your priceless ‘* hidden 
knack’’—the natural gift within 
you—which will winfor you ad- 
vancement in position and sé alary, 
popularity, social standing, power 
and real success. You can obtain 
your copy absolutely free by send- 
ing the coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 9187, Chicago 
PAOCROS TOR THOTRSEAERSS SRE ROTR SELINA TREN ONTO O REN Ots 
= North American Institute, 

£3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9197, 
= Chicago, Illinois. 
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s Please send me FREE and without obli-s 
sgation my copy of your inspiring booklet,s 
sHow to Work Wonders with Words, and fulls 
sinformation regarding your Course in Effectives 
# Speaking. 3 
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HE year 1931 has witnessed a re-valuation of 
essentials. It is significant that in this period 
when buying scrutiny is most emphasized Auburn’s 
sales show a remarkable increase. Five new Straight 
Eight models, with advantages obtainable in 


no other cars, constitute Auburn’s latest eftort 





to meet the public’s need of today. The fact that 


Auburn’s sales, so far this year, are about 20,000 





cars more than for all last year, speaks for itself. 
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Ci 
The car illustrated above is the 5-passenger Sedan. Silent-Constant Mesh in Standard Models. All Custom Models include Free Wheeling. 
Custom models 8-98A: 5-vassenger, 2-door Brougham $1145; Business Man’s Coupe $1195; Convertible Cabriolet $1245; 4-door Full Sedan $1195; Convertible 
Phaeton Sedan $1345; 7-passenger Sedan $1395. All Custom Models include Free Wheeling. Standard models 8-98: 5-passenger. 2-door Brougham $945; 4-door 
Full Sedan $995; Convertible Cabriolet $1045; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1145; Business Man’s Coupe $995; 7-passenger Sedan $1195; f. o. b. factory. Equip- 
ment other than standard and wire wheels, at extra cost. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Center left, left to right: J. B. Goff, president, 1931, James W. 
Anderson, and John C. Siegle, who headed committee in charge. 


Two hundred little orphan boys and girls had a gay 

time at the Western Washington Fair at Puyallup as 

guests of Tacoma, Washington, Kiwanians. They rode 

the ponies and the merry-go-round to their heart's 

delight, were entertained by the antics of the clowns 

sail and tricks of the animals, gaped at the mysteries and 

ee freaks of the side shows, and had an appetizing 

Top group shows Kiwanians George Gahan, J. B. Goff, Dr. Mannie dinner. Tacoma Kiwanians are doing a wonderful 


F ell, Job G. { le, Wm. D. Lyness, John B. Coff, e9 es Bake +s ° ° 
ee ee ee ee ee ene ee work for under-privileged and crippled children. 


Tacoma Entertains 200 


Objective for 1931-32: Personal Service to Under-Privileged Children. 
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The Outlook for 1932 


THE STAGE IS ALL SET FOR BETTER BUSINESS 


BY RALPH B. WILSON 


Vice-President, Babson's Statistical Organization 


ODAY we are standing up to our 
knees in the greatest business and 
investment opportunities that this 
country has known since 1893. Keal 
estate, good stocks, low-priced bonds, 
commodities and business enterprises are 
for sale in the bargain basement today. 
Shrewd business men and investors are 


seizing these opportunities and are 
thereby laying the foundation for future 
fortunes. Others are permitting per- 


nicious pessimism to blind them to the 
extraordinary money-making possibilities 
that today’s conditions present. The 
tremendous advantage comes to those 
who act while the opportunity exists— 
the great majority always waits until 
prices are well on their way upward. 
Two years ago the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average stood at 381. Today the 
same industrial average hovering 
around 111. In other words, investors 
can buy the stocks in this average today 
just 270 points lower than they could two 
years ago, with an outlook far more 
promising than it was then, yet it is al- 
most impossible to arouse some people 
and interest them in the buying bargains. 
But let the industrial average advance 25 
or 30 points and brokers’ offices will be 
crowded with eager buyers. Now is the 


is 





Ralph B. Wilson 


Ralph B. Wilson was President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts, in 1926 and served as a member 
of the International Committee on Public 
Affairs for the United States for 1927-28 
and 1928-29. 


time to buy good, carefully selected 
stocks. 

Two years ago our commodity index of 
basic material stood 50% above the pre- 
war levels. Today it stands about 3% be- 
low these pre-war levels. That is, basic 
raw materials can be bought today at 3% 
lower than they were before the World 
War. In some instances, there are com- 
modities that can be bought more cheaply 
today than ever before. 

At these extremely low levels big in- 
dustry is already beginning to buy basic 
raw materials in large quantities. This 
will enable manufacturers to produce fin- 
ished products at the lowest cost in years. 
This activity will draw upon the existing 
stocks of raw materials. Depleted stocks 
of raw materiais will have to be replaced. 
These combined activities will 
employment and the purchasing power of 
labor. The wheels of progress thereby 
will be set in motion and pull us up from 
the depth of this depression into an era 
of better business. 

The stock market will anticipate this 
fundamental change. As we go into the 
year 1932, business activity, stock prices 
and commodities should average a great 
deal higher than they are now. The re- 
sults of the Presidential election will 


increase 
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either stimulate the upward trend of busi- 
ness or temporarily retard it, depending 
on who is elected, but in the long run con- 
ditions make Presidents rather than Pres- 
idents make business. 


Business Cycle Theory of Practical Value 


Two years ago, (September 5, 1929) 
Mr. Roger W. Babson startled the world 
by calling the turn on business and the 
stock mar}et. He was severely criticised 
for being pessimistic and was even 
blamed by some for bringing about the 
stock market crash. All that he did was 
tell the truth, based upon the statistical 


information that was available in our 
organization, which truth our severest 


critics now recognize. Today Mr. Babson 
and his organization are optimistic. We 
are two years further along in this in- 
evitable readjustment than we were two 
years ago. 

Statistics now indicate that over half of 
the excesses developed in our last period 
of ever-expansion have already been paid 
for. Business indicators begin to show 
that the next major move is upward. Now 
is a time for optimism and opportunity. 
Money is plentiful. Stock prices have 
been tragically deflated. Fundamental 
trend of bond market is upward. Inven- 
tories of finished products are at the low- 
est point in years. Many commodities are 
on the bargain counter and business in 
general has seen the worst. This is just 
the kind of foundation upon which to 
erect another period of prosperity. I don’t 
mean by that that we are going to have 
an immediate boom in business, but that 
we are gradually working out of this 
period of readjustment. 

This period of readjustment is simply 
the completion of a “Business Cycle”—a 
term which grew so much in disrepute 
back in 1928 and 1929. Two years ago 
there were all kinds of propaganda, not 
only from business men but statisticians 
and economists to the effect that “Busi- 
ness Cycles” were obsolete and un-Amer- 
ican. We were always going to stay on 
the high plane of business activity that 
then existed. Experience has taught our 
organization that in a period of over- 
expansion when such propaganda be- 
comes current it is almost a sure sign that 
the end of that period of over-expansion 
is near at hand. Conversely, experience 
has also taught us that in a period of re- 
adjustment when propaganda becomes 
current that the low depression levels of 
business activity will continue, it is almost 
a sure sign that the turning point of a 
depression is at hand. 

The Babsonchart, which I believe is 
Mr. Babson’s greatest contribution to 
business science, has proved over the past 
twenty-five years beyond any question of 
doubt, the consistency and persistency of 
business cycles. Since the days of Joseph 
when there were seven lean years and 
seven years of plenty, business has moved 
in cycles. We have had in the United 


States in the past 115 years, thirteen peri- 
ods of readjustment, of which, the present 
depression is only one. Periods of expan- 
sion and prosperity have followed every 
one of these depressions except this one 
—and prosperity will follow this one just 
as surely as day follows night. Business 
does move in cycles. It will continue to 
do so for years to come. Now while we 
are in the depths of a depression keep 
your perspective. Seize the opportunities 
that the depression presents rather than 
be blinded by the pessimism which it fer- 
ments. There is no one theory in business 
science that will insure more to the ma- 
terial wealth of business and financial 
men and to the welfare of the nation than 
the recognition and a practical applica- 
tion of the business cycle theory. 

There are a number of causes for busi- 
ness cycles and there are a number of 
causes for our present state of readjust- 
ment. Without attempting to enumerate 
them, I want to take just one chain of 
events to show the actual conditions these 
events effected. It does seem that these 
facts must be known if we expect to solve 
the industrial and financial problems con- 
fronting us today. 

Present Conditions a Final Readjust- 
ment from World War 

During the World War we increased 
our producing capacity to meet a world 
demand for our goods. When the war 
closed and the demand fell off, we kept 
on extending our plants and equipment 
for two or three years with the result that 
today we have excess producing capacity 
in practically every line of business. Ex- 
cess producing capacity caused a decline 
in commodity Declining com- 
modity prices made competition keen. 
Keen competition stimulated the exten- 
sion of the chain store in distribution and 
increased the application of machinery in 
production. The increased application of 
machinery has given us fundamental un- 
employment and broken down strength 
of trade unions. Keen competition has 
caused the leading; companies of this 
country to develop and maintain research 
departments. These research departments 
have created new commodities and these 
new commodities have created new indus- 
tries which in some instances threaten to 
displace old and established industries. 
Finally, amalgamations, mergers, and 
combinations have been effected, all in an 
effort to lower the costs to meet the keen 
competition caused by this chain of 
events. 

We have in the United States produc- 
ing capacity that could make nine hun- 
dred million pairs of shoes annually, and 
we consume only three hundred million 
pairs. We have a capacity in the United 
States and Canada to make ten million 
automobiles annually, yet the peak has 
been five million six hundred thousand. 
We can produce sixty-six million tons of 
steel, yet our highest production has been 
fifty-six million tons. 


prices, 
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We can produce almost one hundred 
million barrels of cement more than we 
consume, and have an annual excess ca- 
pacity of two hundred fifty million tons of 
coal. Recent developments in the oil field 
have given us a daily producing capacity 
of around eight million barrels, whereas 
we consume only one million barrels per 
day. The world has produced in the past 
four years on an average of 4.4 billion 
bushels of wheat annually. The world has 
consumed in the last four years an average 
of 3.8 billion bushels of wheat. In other 
words, there has been a surplus of six 
hundred million bushels of wheat every 
year in the past four years. Similar con- 
ditions exist in such commodities as sugar, 
cotton and coffee. 


Drop in Commodity Prices 

During the war commodity prices ad- 
vanced 224% above pre-war levels. They 
broke in 1920 and dropped precipitously 
to 48% above pre-war levels. In 1921 
they recovered for a year or two and 
then the fundamental trend has been 
downward since 1923, until today the aver- 
age price of the basic raw materials 
stands 3% below pre-war levels. Some 
commodities such as coffee, copper, petro- 
leum, rayon, rubber, silk, sugar, silver 
and wheat have sold in the past few 
months cheaper than they have ever sold 
in the history of statistical information. 
Coffee recently sold at 5¢ per pound, cop- 
per at 744¢ per pound, and petroleum in 
East Texas at 244¢ per barrel. 

In August, rubber sold at 5¢ per pound, 
whereas in July in 1925 it sold at $1.24 a 
pound. In July, rayon sold at 67¢ per 
pound and silk in August sold at $1.40 
per pound. All of these, the lowest on 
record. In August, wheat sold in Kansas 
City at per bushel, the lowest on 
record in the United States, while on the 
Liverpool Exchange in August, wheat 
sold at 41¢ per bushel which was the low- 
est since 1588. Silver this year has sold 
as low as 2534¢ per ounce. It sold at 65¢ 
per ounce in 1930 and at $1.37 per ounce 
in 1919, 
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Prices and Purchasing Power 

The decline in commodity prices such 
as coffee, copper, petroleum, rubber, silk, 
sugar, silver, wheat and numerous others 
has impaired the purchasing power of 
those countries in which these particular 
commodities are their money crops. This 
has especially affected the purchasing 
power of Australia, Argentina, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Chile, Cuba, India, Java, 
Peru, and Mexico. In addition to that, the 
drop in silver in one year from 65¢ to 
25°4¢ per ounce affects the purchasing 
power of four hundred million people in 
the world who have silver as their mone- 
tary basis. 

Two years ago, the market value of all 
the stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange was ninety billion dollars. In 
June of this year, the market values fell 
below forty-five billion. The market value 
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of all stocks in the hands of the investors 
of this country has declined forty-five bil- 
lion, or just one-half in the past two 
years. Notwithstanding that some of 
this may be paper loss, the fact remains 
that the psychology of those who suffered 
this loss is such that they are not going 
out and buy as freely as they did before 
this decline. 

The effect of declining commodity 
prices, the stock market decline both im- 
pairing purchasing power at home and 
abroad, and of the general readjustment 
of business on keen competition is vividly 
portrayed in our failure statistics. For 
the past ten years business failures in the 
United States have run around an aver- 
age of about twenty thousand in number 
with liabilities of approximately five hun- 
dred million annually. In 1930, due to 
the keen competition and business re- 
adjustment, business failures reached 
twenty-six thousand which is a 20% in- 
crease over 1929, and the _ liabilities 
touched over one billion, which was an 
increase of 55% over 1929. 


Chain Stores in Distribution and 
Machinery in Production 


In the field of distribution there are 
approximately four thousand chain and 
department store companies with one 
hundred thousand outlets. There are a 
million, five hundred thousand independ- 
ent stores in the United States. The one 
hundred thousand outlets of the chain and 
department stores do one-third of all the 
retail business. One-third of the inde- 
pendent companies operate at a loss and 
yet we establish fifteen thousand new re- 
tail outlets every year. 

The application of machinery in pro- 
duction has doubled in the past ten years. 
The result is that we have five hundred 
thousand fewer men on the railroads to- 
day than we had ten years ago. We have 
a million and a half fewer men in manu- 
facturing establishments today than we 
had ten years ago. It is estimated that 
today we have from five.to six million 
unemployed in the United States. This is 
due in a large measure to the depression 
that we are in, but it is materially aug- 
mented by the increased application of 
machinery which is fundamentally dis- 
placing labor in large numbers. In 1833, 
the head of the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton resigned, stating that all the inven- 
tions had been made and that there was 
no longer any use for his services. At the 
close of that century, six hundred and 
forty thousand applications for patents 
had been made. Today ninety thousand 
applications are made every year. Today 
our leading industries are spending two 
hundred million annually in reséarch 
work. They are maintaining one thousand 
laboratories and employing thirty-five 
thousand experts. These laboratories are 
creating new commodities such as bake- 
lite, cellophane, duco, chromium, helium, 
pyrex, permalloy, radium and rayon. If 
we studied the companies that maintain 


these research laboratories from an in- 
vestment standpoint we would find that 
they are usually the companies that are 
the so-called “blue chip stocks” on the 
Exchange. 


Today’s Problems 

The problems that this chain of events 
present are stupendous but not impossible 
of solution. They strike at the very root 
of the machine age, mass production, 
capitalism and western civilization. The 
present readjustment is not only agri- 
cultural, industrial and financial, but it 
is world-wide as well. It has become in- 
extricably interwoven with the affairs of 
nations. The problems of reparation, war 
debt, national budget, taxation, tariff, 
monetary standards, standards of living 
and excess producing capacity are all 
clamoring for attention and_ solution. 

We must classify our problems into (1) 
those that a business revival would work 
out, (2) those that can be controlled by 
industry, (3) those that are practical and 
of relatively immediate solution, (4) those 
that involve international consideration 
and into (5) those which by their very 
nature are somewhat utopian and remote. 
Then having classified and analyzed our 
problems, the next step is to attack those 
problems first which are workable, of 
more or less immediate solution and 
within our control. Then we should test 
the tentative solutions of our problems to 
see whether they are economically sound. 
Certain efforts outside of our control, 
while of the best intentions have ag- 
gravated the seriousness of our situation 
rather than benefited us because these 
activities worked against economic laws 
rather than with them. 

Our practical problem two years ago 
was not only excess producing capacity 
but also excess production. A great deal 
has already been accomplished in the con- 
trol of this excess producing capacity but 
there is yet much to be accomplished if 
the government must step in as it has re- 
cently done in Oklahoma and Texas to 
prevent excess production. There are 
companies that do not permit themselves 
to “over-expand.” They adjust the supply 
of their goods to the demand. 

There are companies that put quality 
into their goods and render service to 
their clients no matter what conditions be. 
Companies so operated are affected by the 
ups and downs of the business cycle, but 
they continue to serve their clients well 
in the depths of depression or at the peak 
of prosperity and make in the long run 
a reasonable profit. You don’t see these 
companies in the headlines of the papers 
with some gigantic financial program that 
they expect to foist on a gullible public. 
Neither do you see these companies in the 
bankruptcy columns of the papers. Such 
companies are content to grow with and 
to become a part of the fundamental 
growth of the country. That is the growth 
to which all are entitled. 

I believe that Europe has turned the 
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corner and that foreign conditions will 
gradually improve from now on. 

Great Britain’s suspension of gold pay- 
ments will do much to clear the business 
atmosphere throughout the world. We 
shall feel the repercussions for awhile, 
but ultimately the world at large will be 
better off because it happened. Out of the 
chaos will emerge some constructive re- 
forms in national and _ international 
finance that have long been needed. Mac- 
Donald’s program of rigid economy, re- 
duction in the dole, and a balanced budget 
is one of the most constructive factors in 
the present world situation. We can help 
Europe and ourselves by setting an ex- 
ample of national economy, solving some 
of our own pressing problems, and 
thereby stimulate the fundamental growth 
of this country. 


Fundamental Growth of the Country 

The fundamental growth of the United 
States has been upward for years and it 
should continue to be upward for years 
to come. Every year there are four hun- 
dred thousand boys and girls graduated 
from our high schools who go into the 
various walks of life. Every year one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand 
brides establish new homes in the United 
States, creating demand for our products. 
Every year two million five hundred thou- 
sand babies are born in the United 
States:—one baby is born every thirteen 
seconds. Every three minutes an immi- 
grant comes into the United States, bring- 
ing with him a demand for goods. There 
is a net increase in the United States over 
death and emigration of one human being 
every thirty-five seconds. Projecting this 
figure, there are seven thousand new pros- 
pects for our goods and services in the 
United States every day. By 1970 it is 
estimated that we will have a population 
of one hundred sixty million human souls. 
This is an increase of approximately 
forty million people in the next forty 
years. That is the fundamental growth 
of this country. 


We Should Be Thrilled with Optimism 
This fundamental growth should thrill 
us with optimism for the future of Amer- 
ica. The present readjustment is laying 
the foundation for the next period of 
prosperity. Business has seen its worst, 
the efficiency of management and labor 
has been greatly increased, commodity 
prices are at record lows, many good 
stocks and bonds are selling far below 
their value, real estate bargains abound, 
and Europe has turned her face toward 
recovery. The stage is set for better busi- 
ness. Extraordinary profit-making oppor- 
tunities surround us. The maximum 
advantage comes to those who act while 
the opportunities exist. You can’t build 
a fortune by thinking about it. Act! Seize 
these opportunities, and lay the founda- 
tion for your future fortune. The million- 
aires of tomorrow are getting their start 
today. There are reasons for optimism. 
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Extensive Under-Privileged Child 
Activity at Washington, D. C. 


HE Kiwanis slogan, “We Build,” 
Ties been applied literally by the 

Washington club to its orthopedic 
and welfare work among crippled chil- 
dren. Since March 1923 more than 300 
boys and girls with misshapen bodies, 
distorted limbs, defective eyesight or gen- 
erally underdeveloped faculties have been 
developed into more nearly normal chil- 
dren. Many of the youngsters have a new 
view of life, are taking an interest in 
things about them, and, perhaps for the 
first time, have taken an interest in them- 
selves. This means that many of them 
will receive an education and by doing so 
will become self-supporting. 

The cost of this very worth-while, hu- 
manitarian accomplishment has been rel- 
atively small. In the eight years the club 
has expended $25,362.. Hospitalization 
has cost $14,796, nurses’ salaries $9,466, 
and automobiles for the use of nurses in 
visitations, $1,100. 

Surgeons and doctors have donated 
their time and skill, otherwise the activi- 
ties of the club would have been lessened 
somewhat. 


Work Began in 1923 

Orthopedic work was started in the 
Washington club in March, 1923, the com- 
mittee consisting of Maynard C. Burrell, 
chairman, Franc E. Sheiry, Dr. George 
A. Baker, Dr. Carl Henning, Dr. Howard 
F. Kane, and Dr. William C. Sparks. 
Beginning with 1924, Franc E. Sheiry 
became chairman of this committee and 
remained in charge of the work until his 
death on May 26, 1926. 

Any project which is to be a success 
must be started right and then handled 
properly. This orthopedic work was 
started along right lines by Franc Sheiry 
and his associates and has been _in- 
creasingly successful under the leader- 
ship of his successors. 

Almost the first thing which was done 
was to secure the services of Dr. Custis 
Lee Hall, orthopedic surgeon, and then to 
ally ourselves with that great organiza- 
tion, the Instructive Visiting Nurse Soci- 
ety. Dr. Hall, without fee or reward, has 
treated and operated on the Kiwanis 
orthopedic cases, and the nurses have 
been invaluable in many ways, such as 
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locating many of the cases in the first in- 
stance, getting the children to the clinic 
for examination and later for operations 
and treatments, instructing the parents in 
the care and treatment of the children at 
home, persuading them in many cases to 
persevere when they would have given up 
trying, making reports to the club on 
each case, and in many other ways help- 
ing the doctors, the club, the parents, and 
the patients to carry on. The club has 
paid to the nurse society each year the 
salary of one nurse, and in this way has 
had the services of all the nurses. 
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Past Governor, Capital District 


Following the death of Franc Sheiry, 
the writer served as chairman for the re- 
mainder of 1926. Radford Moses held 
that position in 1927, James B Evans in 
1928 and 1929, Charles W. Pimper was 
chairman last year and is this year. 

It is impossible to give in this article 
the names of all those who have helped 
in this work, some as members of the 
committee, some as volunteer workers in 
getting patients to and from the clinic. 
Many of the ladies of Kiwanis have been 
of wonderful assistance in this part of the 
work. Mention should be made of the 
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fact that when operations or medical at- 
tention, not orthopedic, are needed, the 
other physicians and surgeons of the Ki- 
wanis club, such as Dr. A. C. Gray, Dr. 
Howard F. Kane, Dr. Oscar B. Hunter 
and Dr. Carl Henning have donated their 
services and others, not Kiwanians, in- 
cluding Dr. Jesse Mann and Dr. J. C. 
Bradley, anaesthetists, have also served 
without compensation. 

From April 1923, through 1929, the list 
of cases has mounted to over three hun- 
dred. A brief summary of these three 
hundred cases may be of interest. 

Paralysis heads the list with seventy- 
six cases caused thereby. Rickets is a 
close second with seventy-three cases. 
Congenital troubles and malformations 
were the causes given in seventeen cases. 
Bad tonsils and adenoids were the sole 
trouble in eight cases. There were many 
more cases where there were tonsil and 
adenoid operations in connection with 
operations for other troubles. 

Tubercular conditions accounted for 
ten cases; accidents caused nine, curva- 
ture of the spine twelve, club feet, flat 
feet, and other foot troubles were respon- 
sible for the condition in thirty-five cases. 
Financial assistance only was given in ten 
cases, eight cases were mental, and in 
twenty-two cases the cause of the trouble 
was not given. The remaining twenty- 
three cases were assigned to almost as 
many causes. 

The work which has been done on these 
cases cannot be put down in figures nor 
adequately described in words. No one 
will ever know how much suffering has 
been eased and prevented, and how many 
boys and girls have been changed from 
helpless, hopeless objects of charity to 
happy, contented individuals who will be 
self-supporting citizens. 

No one can estimate the value of the 
work of Dr. Hall, the assisting doctors, 
the nurses, the Kiwanians who have 
helped, and the ladies of the families 
whose services have been so freely given. 
A few figures, however, may help to give 
us a slight conception of the magnitude 
of this work. 

In the first three hundred cases there 
have been operations in 105 cases. This 
does not mean 105 operations, for in 
many cases there have been two, three, or 
more othopedic operations, and in a num- 
ber of the cases there have been, in addi- 
tion, operations for tonsils and adenoids. 
Following most of these operations, the 
use of casts and braces was necessary. 

In fifty cases where there were no oper- 
ations, braces and casts have been ap- 
plied and these casts and braces have 
been renewed and replaced from time to 
time. In practically all of the paralysis 
and rickets cases, massage has been given 
at the clinic and by the nurses at the 
homes, and the mothers have been in- 
structed how to give massage themselves. 

Thirty-five cases were discharged as 
cured. Twenty were discharged as im- 


proved. In thirty-three cases the families 
moved and could not be found. 

The tragedy of this work is the fact 
that so many parents with crippled chil- 
dren will not codperate even in the 
cases where the treatment has produced 
marked improvement in their children. 
Out of 300 cases, a total of 70 had to be 
dismissed for this reason. It is heart- 
breaking to contemplate the fact that 70 
children will go through life crippled 
when they could have been cured or 
greatly improved and that when they are 
grown up and lose their parents, they 
will be charges on the community or their 
relatives and friends, when they might be 
self-supporting and self-respecting. 

The number of visits made by the 
nurses to such cases in an endeavor to 
get the coédperation of the parents has 
been very large. The total of such visits 
is not available, but the number made in 
some cases may give some idea of what 
the total of the 70 cases would be. For 
instance, 6 cases show a total of 571 visits 
by the nurses, an average of 95 visits per 
case. This average, of course, would not 
be maintained for all of these cases, but 
would still be high. 


Lobbying Brought Two Schools For 
Crippled Children 

Lobbying in Congress may be a high 
crime. If it is, the Kiwanis Club of 
Washington stands convicted, for it was 
through the efforts of Kiwanians in inter- 
viewing Congressional committees that 
the establishment of the two schools for 
crippled children were authorized. 

Three years ago the club officers and 
committeemen realized the necessity for 
schools for undeveloped children. As a 
result, a study was made of the 150 in- 
dividual cases of crippled children who 
had been operated on by Dr. Custis Lee 
Hall in connection with the club’s ortho- 
pedic work. It was found that only 
twenty-five cases had been dismissed as 
cured and that these were not the most 
severe cases. It was further found that 
a series of operations had been necessary 
in certain cases, each case being followed 
by a particular treatment and exercise. 
In a number of cases the treatment and 
massage were of equal importance with 
the operation itself. One very important 
development brought out by this investi- 
gation was the fact that the operation and 
treatments took the children out of school 
for considerable periods with the result 
that they fell behind in their studies. 
Certain children would neglect the treat- 
ment between operations for the purpose 
of keeping up in school or because they 
were unable to provide transportation to 
the hospital for treatment. In these cases 
the children were making no progress 
either way. Those who progressed physi- 
cally were considered dumb as well as 
crippled, because they were from three to 
six years behind their age in school. 

It became apparent that one or two 
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things must be done, first, educate these 
children in a health institute or treat 
them physically in an educational insti- 
tute. 

An analysis of the number of serious 
cases as compared with the comparatively 
minor cases showed the latter alternative 
the most favorable. Consideration was 
then given to ways and means of con- 
centrating the children in a school or in 
class-rooms where they could receive the 
proper educational courses and also the 
necessary exercise and massage treat- 
ment without interfering with the school 
program. 

Whom to consult as having had ex- 
perience in such cases was the first move. 
As a result, the International Society for 
Crippled Children was consulted. It was 
found that this organization had twenty- 
eight branches located in as many states. 
Practically all of these states had well 
established laws and appropriations for 
such treatment. The State of Ohio, 
it developed, had twenty-three schools 
where crippled children were concen- 
trating. Several of the larger cities had 
one or more schools for crippled children 
only. Cincinnati, one of the cities having 
a crippled children’s school, consented to 
have Dr. T. K. Selkirk of the Sunshine 
School of that city come to Washington 
to address the Kiwanis club and to advise 
with the officers and committee chairmen 
as to the best means of procedure for the 
establishment of a similar school. On 
November 15, 1928, the club at its regular 
luncheon meeting entertained the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, the Board of Education, the 
health officer, and public school authori- 
ties. This meeting was addressed by Dr. 
Selkirk, who told of the advantages of 
such a school in Cincinnati. Dr. Selkirk 
spent several days in Washington advis- 
ing the Kiwanis officers as to the best 
method of handling the crippled chil- 
dren’s school plan. 

Investigation developed the fact that 
estimates for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1929, had already been made to 
the Bureau of the Budget, and that a 
deficiency appropriation would be the 
only possible means of financing a class- 
room or school within two years. Such an 
appropriation must be small. There was 
no possibility or hope for beautiful, well 
equipped buildings such as are found in 
other cities throughout the country, so it 
was decided if this project could be 
started with some provision for treatment, 
that its need would be shown to exist or 
not to exist in Washington and that the 
proper authorities could then govern their 
action from definite information. 

The Board of Trade, the Chamber of 
Commerce, departments of Education and 
Health, and Citizens’ Associations, were 
approached for backing. This project 
was made particularly difficult due to the 
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Richard S. Childs, President of the 
National Municipal League and of 
the City Club of New York, has been 
reform 





active in practically ever) 
movement with 

state government for the last twenty 
years. With Woodrow Wilson, he 
originated the Short Ballot idea, nou 
an accepted doctrine of political 
science. He is the “father” of the city 
manager plan, author of “The Short 
Ballot,” and many magazine articles. 
He is in active business as an officer 
of American Cyanamid Company and 


connected city and 


other corporations, but making de- 





mocracy “democ” is his hobby. 





TheRevolution in City Government 


NEW profession that of 
ing cities—is now in the making. 
Quietly and without much ballyhoo, 
city governments throughout the United 
States are being organized so that they 
are both democratic and efficient and this 
is as true as though front page headlines, 


manag- 


screaming the story of graft and cor- 
ruption in our American cities, had never 
existed. 

Corruption is spectacular—good gov- 
ernment not at all so, yet careful ob- 
servers of developments in the business 
of making democracy “democ” are far 
more excited about the revolution in 
handling city affairs than they are over 
graft. 

Four hundred and fifty American muni- 
cipalities are now run by managers, trained 
for their jobs. These men are not poli- 
ticians; indeed, they usually are not resi- 
dents of a city which they are hired to 
manage. They are sought as executives 
in private business are sought by corpo- 
rations—wherever they may be found. 

We have been carrying on more experi- 
ments with democratic government in this 
country since 1900 than took place all 
over the world in the previous century. 
The city manager plan arose from the 
necessity of simplifying politics so that 
the whole inattentive but well-meaning 
mass of voters could easily see all the 
cards and play them. The original theory 
of the plan—developed more than twenty 


years ago—still holds good after years of 
tryout. The voters elect a small council, 
usually of five members, who are autho- 
rized to hire from anywhere in the coun- 
try a city manager to serve at their 
pleasure as their agent in directing all 
the department heads and paid employees 
of the municipality. The ballot is usually 
non-partisan—the candidates are not 
labeled “Republican” or “Democratic”; 
and a town in Republican Pennsylvania 
has gone so far as to elect a council of 
five men whose political affiliations hap- 
pened to be Democratic. 

Nomination is by petition, anybody can 
run, and enough responsible citizens come 
forward to provide good pickings. The 
voters go to the polls and each voter 
picks his own pet five, a simple task that 
comes easily within his information and 
his range of convictions. The citizen who 
has voted the same ticket for forty years, 
thereby blindly endorsing any party hack 
the inner clique offered, votes for men 
whose political connections he may not 
even know; choosing in whatever may be 
his individual way on the basis of his 
confidence in certain candidates who, he 
feels, are somehow his own kind. He can 


choose freely for such reasons, for his 
candidates are not to be anything but 


representatives, and the question of 
whether the candidates are skilled in 
municipal technique need not enter into 
consideration. 
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So laboring men, clerks, 
bankers, lawyers, and business men, who 
were never “in politics” before, find their 
way into the council just because they 
enjoy a wide acquaintance and are widely 
trusted, beating men who boast that they 
“have the machine behind them.” 

The manager plan in a word is the 
modern method of business organization 


women, 


adapted to government. Most up-to-date 
corporations have exactly the same set-up 
as the manager plan. The stockholders 
choose a board of directors to determine 
policy and to hire a general manager to 
run the business. If substitute the 
word “voters” for “stockholders” in the 
above sentence and the term “council” 
for “board of directors,” have the 
city manager plan. 

There is no such thing, of course, as 
a panacea for all ills, governmental or 
otherwise. There are reasons, however, 
why the city manager plan works better 
than any other form of municipal govern- 
ment. All improvement is a matter of 
correcting defects. The manager plan 
remedies the defects that experience with 
these other forms of city government has 
shown up. Four characteristics of the 
manager plan that are not true of any 
other form of city government are: 

1. It is simple and is understood by 

the voter. 

. It provides for chief executives. 
. It eliminates the spoils system. 


we 
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4. It centralizes responsibility. 

The question immediately occurs— 
doesn’t the plan result in autocratic gov- 
ernment by the manager instead of demo- 
cratic government? Quite the contrary. 
If the manager makes good, he keeps his 
job. If he fails, he is fired. So long as 
he is administering the public service 
efficiently and economically, he is reason- 
ably sure of keeping his job. His chance 
for promotion to a larger city at a bigger 
salary depends upon the record he makes 
where he is. Democracy consists in con- 
trolling public officers, not necessarily in 
electing them, and that way is most demo- 
cratic which gives the people the surest 
control. The most effective way for the 
people to control their public officials is 
to choose a representative group of citi- 
zens with powers to hire the chief execu- 
tive of the city, keep a check on what he 
is doing and fire him any time he is 
unsatisfactory or insubordinate. 

For the first time in the history of 
American local government, we have suc- 
ceeded in making it to the interest of a 
public official to steer away from partisan- 
ship and to do as businesslike a job as 
possible. Experience has shown that most 
city managers would prefer to resign 
rather than risk their reputations by sub- 
mission to political domination of any 
kind. Jobs are not handed out as patron- 
age under the manager plan because it 
is to the interest of the manager to 
appoint men on the basis of their qualifi- 
cation for the position. 

Ohio is a _ politician-ridden state—a 
poor place, one would think, to start non- 
partisan government. But Dayton, one 
of the pioneer cities to adopt the plan, 
has for sixteen years had a city hall that 
is as business-like in atmosphere as any 
office in town. The personnel of the 
Dayton administration usually changes 
only by promotion, and the city manager 
has come up from the ranks. Changes in 
the membership of the council have never 
brought change in the managership, nor 
disturbed the continuity of the service. 
It was an occasion for newspaper para- 
graphs there recently when the City At- 
torney warned the City Manager that 
the latter had been spending a certain 
$5.00 a year illegally! 

A leading firm of consulting engineers 
in the Middle West announced several 
years ago that it quoted estimates to city 
manager cities at 20 per cent less than 
to cities with other types of government 
because it had found that in manager 
cities it could survey a problem, obtain 
dependable facts, make its recommenda- 
tions, and collect its pay with so much 
less lost motion. 

The most romantic achievement out 
of many before-and-after stories is that of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, where the old poli- 
tical regime passed along a deficit to 
the incoming city manager government. 
Within six months the new administra- 
tion was showing a surplus. As the end 


of the first year drew near, it announced 
that there was 10 per cent more revenue 
than needed, and that this incredible 
dividend would be refunded to the tax- 
payers. One of the old officials raised 
a chuckle around town by denouncing it 
as “playing politics.” 

A more recent illustration is that of 
Teaneck, New Jersey, where less than 
two months after the adoption of the 
manager plan the tax rate had been cut 
10 per cent and the cost of the operation 
of the city government reduced $5.00 per 
capita! 

The first municipal use of the title 
“manager” occurred in Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, 1908, where the office of “general 
manager” was created and continued 
several years as a novel adjunct to an 
otherwise old-fashioned government con- 
sisting of a two-house city council and 
mayor. What we now know as “the city 
manager plan” appeared first in a draft 
of a charter proposed by the Board of 
Trade of Lockport, New York, in 1911. 
It was never passed by the legislature but 
other cities gave the plan consideration. 
Civic organizations like the National 
Municipal League which fathered the 
plan from the first, hailed it with ap- 
proval and the first actual adoption fol- 
lowed in 1912 in Sumter, South Carolina. 
From that time on, the plan spread 
rapidly and is still growing at the rate 
of about 30 cities a year. These cities 
vary in size from Cleveland, Ohio, with 
a population of 900,430 to Polk City, 
Florida, with a population of 222. 








HE National Municipal League is a 

research and educational organiza- 
tion in the field of city and state govern- 
ment, The organization acts as a clearing 
house for current information on progress 
in state and local government throughout 
the country, publishes the NATIONAL 
MUNICIPAL REVIEW, and a variety of pam- 
phlets on different municipal problems, 
and it will suggest speakers on govern- 
mental subjects in all sections of the coun- 
try. The National Municipal League is 
located at 261 Broadway, New York. 
Among the outstanding improvements in 
city government for which the National 
Municipal League is largely responsible 
is the city manager plan, which is said 
to be the most democratic and efficient 
type of municipal government so far 
developed. 

The National Conference on Govern- 
ment comprising the joint annual meet- 
ing of the National Municipal League, the 
Governmental Research Association, the 
National Association of Civic Secretaries, 
the Proportional Representation League, 
and the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion, will be held November 9-10-11, at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New York. 

Kiwanians who are able to might be 
interested in attending this conference 
or securing its proceedings. 
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Forty of these cities have populations 
exceeding 50,000; seventeen of these 
exceed 100,000. Thirty-six states, five 
Canadian provinces, and the Irish Free 
State now have municipalities operating 
under this form of government. Only the 
following twelve states have no recognized 
council-manager cities: Alabama, Idaho, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, Washington and 
Wyoming. 

Michigan with forty-four leads all other 
states in the number of manager cities. 
Florida has thirty-six, Texas thirty-five, 
California thirty-four, Oklahoma thirty, 
and Virginia twenty-eight. 

This form of government continues to 
grow steadily. The thirty-eight cities 
which have adopted the plan in 1929 and 
1930 are: Tucson, Arizona; Oakland, 
Redwood City, Upland and Ventura, 
California; Dover, Delaware; Wilmette, 
Illinois; Arkansas City, Kansas; Coving- 
ton, Lexington, and Newport, Kentucky; 
Belfast, Maine; Orange, Massachusetts; 
East Detroit and Flint, Michigan; Tea- 
neck, New Jersey; Mamaroneck, New 
Rochelle, and Saranac Lake, New York; 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Belford and 
Piqua, Ohio; Cleveland, Cushing, Elk 
City, Guthrie, Shawnee and Tecumseh, 
Oklahoma; Jeannette, and Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania; Borger and Dallas, Texas; 
Front Royal, Virginia; Logan, West Vir- 
ginia; Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin; Cork, 
Dublin and Dun Loaghaire, Ireland. 

Extravagant claims are made as to the 
amount of money saved to taxpayers in 
those cities which have adopted the man- 
ager plan. Any attempt to estimate it 
would be little more than a guess. Cer- 
tainly it runs in millions and millions of 
dollars. In Cincinnati alone, for instance, 
almost two millions were saved in two 
years but it is not the savings of the plan 
that are its chief features. Most important 
of all is the fact that the manager plan 
is responsive to public opinion, that the 
viewpoint of the citizenry has a chance 
for expression. Carlyle said the problem 
of democracy was “How out of a multi- 
tude of natives to build an honest govern- 
ment.” I prefer to say, “How out of a 
multitude of preoccupied voters to secure 
an obedient government—obedient in the 
sense that corner grocers are obedient 
to the unexpressed wishes of their cus- 
tomers, to the necessity of catering suc- 
cessfully to them.” 

It could be clearly appreciated that the 
job of the manager is not to determine 
policy. The council, the representatives 
of the people, say what shall or shall not 
be done, decide whether money shall be 
spent for this or for that. The manager 
has no voice in such decisions. Once the 
decisions are made, it is his job to see 
that they are put into effect with no delay 
and that they are carried out efficiently— 
which means both satisfactorily and 
economically. 








OMEONE recently made the state- 

ment that one-fourth of the world’s 

progress had taken place during the 
last twenty-five years. 

While I am not in a position either to 
verify or to disprove the validity of this 
statement it appears to contain some ele- 
ments of truth. There is one thing, how- 
ever, that is certain today and that is 
there appear to be no fixed stars in the 
universe of human endeavor. Everything 
is on the move. We see changes and prog- 
ress on every hand. 

In speaking of “changes” not the least 
amongst the more significant things that 
have manifested themselves recently is the 
change in a man’s attitude towards his 
vocation. I would add that not the least 
amongst the causes leading to this change 
is the ever-widening influence of the spirit 
of Kiwanis. 

There was existent at one time an idea 
that still persists to a certain degree to- 
day that a man’s final success in life can 
be determined by the number of dollars 
he is able to accumulate. There is some 
truth in the statement. In the light of 
this idea, however, I have had some inter- 
esting personal experiences in the realm 
of vocational guidance with boys and 
young men. 

There were about twelve boys in one 
group under the leadership of a very suc- 
cessful young business man. When it 
came to the question of vocational guid- 
ance, they practically all decided that 
they would enter the vocation that their 
leader was engaged in. The reason was 
quite obvious. Dollars could be made in 
this particular vocation and dollars rep- 
resented success. 

It is rather interesting to know that in 
this particular case nearly all the boys 
did enter this particular vocation, but 
only one or two were able to progress be- 
yond a desk-type of job. 

Quite often when you ask a boy what 
vocation he prefers he immediately thinks 
in terms of financial success. For in- 
stance, if you have a boy in your office 
and ask him what life work he would 
like to engage in he may probably look 
out of the window and see a doctor driv- 
ing by in a brand new car. The car means 
dollars and dollars means success, and 
therefore, the medical profession, to his 
way of thinking, must be a good vocation 
in which to engage to attain success. 
Today, however, we are endeavoring to 
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get boys, and Kiwanis is endeavoring to 
get men to eliminate or at least make less 
strong the dollar factor in vocation. Any 
one, whether he be a boy or a man, can 
shut out the entire world, at least all of 
its beauty and good, if he will only hold a 
dime close enough to his eye. 

The legend of old is told of the young 
man who started out on life’s pathway 
and as he went along he noticed some 
golden coins in the dust at his feet. He 
stooped and picked them up, and he found 
that they were genuine. The young man 
smiled and said, “Life is going to be a 
pleasant adventure because as I walk 
along all I will have to do is to stoop down 
and pick up the golden coins.” The birds 
were singing and the sun was shining and 
children were playing along the wayside, 
but none of these things did he either 
hear or see because his eyes were fixed 
upon the dirt. However, as he reached 
the end of life’s pathway his load of 
golden coins became exceedingly burden- 
some and he looked back and he saw 
that the birds had been singing and that 
the sun had been shining and the children 
had been playing along the wayside, but 
he had missed all of these things. It is 
said that he was heard to exclaim “What 
shall it profit a man though he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul.” 

Fundamentally Kiwanis is a philosophy 
of life. This philosophy undertakes no 
less difficult task than to reconcile the ever 
present conflict that eternally exists be- 
tween the desire to profit for oneself and 
the duty and consequent impulse to serve 
others. 

Recently I called the manager of an 
insurance company, who by the way was 
a Kiwanian, and asked him to write me a 
certain type of life insurance policy which 
I thought I needed. After talking the situ- 
ation over, he said he would be doing me 
a distinct injustice to sell me the type of 
policy I was asking for although it meant 
more to him. 

The manager of a certain department 
store said that the attitude of the staff and 
employes of that store was that the cus- 
tomer was always to receive the first con- 
sideration. All departments of the store 
were practically autonomous and each 
manager was responsible for making his 
department pay. Sometimes a department 
manager was able to make a particularly 
good purchase in some particular mer- 
chandise and he could, by retaining the 





standard selling price, show an additional 
profit in his department. If the depart- 
ment manager, however, persistently took 
advantage of this situation he would lose 
his job because of the fact that it was the 
policy of the management of the store 
that the customers were to receive the 
first consideration. In a case of this kind 
the customers were the ones who were to 
profit. 

So I say that true Kiwanis business 
practice and service recognize very defi- 
nitely the needs and the circumstances of 
the ones served: 

When we join a service club we join a 
university. We have virtually signed up 
for a special course on life ethics 
and good-will. Kiwanis is not organized 
merely to afford weekly entertainment, be- 
cause Kiwanis is a school, or probably I 
should say that it is an educational en- 
vironment, and it is at least hoped that 
in this environment every one will develop 
an ever improving service-attitude in his 
business and professional relationship 
with his fellow men. 

When you and I were selected to join 
a service club and we accepted, it placed 
a dual responsibility upon our shoulders, 
to bring a complete, progressive and ac- 
curate knowledge of our vocation to our 
service club and to take a complete, 
progressive and accurate knowledge of 
the spirit of our service club back into our 
vocation. 

There is one basic feature in attaining 
success in any school and that is that we 
attentively attend regular class sessions. 
Attendance is not compulsory in Kiwanis 
because of statistics, but regularity is 
strongly urged because it means the life 
of Kiwanis within oneself and within the 
club. 

The inculcation of the spirit of Kiwanis 
is a development that grows on one as he 
attends the regular meetings. 

At the weekly meetings we receive a 
contagion of spirit and stiffening of pur- 
pose that carries us far during the week 
following in better business and profes- 
sional relationship with our fellow men. 
You may meet a poor Kiwanian who has 
a good attendance record but you will 
seldom meet a good Kiwanian with a poor 
attendance record. 

However desirable community service 
is, Kiwanis, as I know it, is not primarily 
organized to raise funds for any com- 
(Turn to page 474) 
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Terre Haute Dedicates Children’s 


Hospital Ward 


Kiwanis Club of Terre 
Haute to Union Hospital 


Whereas the conservation and promo- 
tion of child welfare is a fundamental 
objective of Kiwanis; 

And whereas the motto of Kiwanis— 
“WE BUILD”’—when applied to the un- 
der privileged child is expressed in the 
construction of this beautiful ward, dedi- 
cated to the relief of crippled and unfor- 
tunate children in our community who are 
now without means of adequate medical 
treatment ; 

And whereas this Kiwanis Ward is now 
completed and equipped to undertake the 
scientific and loving care of these chil- 
dren and their restoration to health where 
humanly possible; 

Now, therefore, I, Horace E. Abbott, 
President of the Kiwanis Club of Terre 
Haute, do give and bequeath in behalf of 
the one hundred fifty Kiwanians of Terre 
Haute, this Ward to the Union Hospital 
of Terre Haute, and to the Board oj 
Trustees operating said Hospital, to have 
and to hold forever, happy in the knowl- 
edge that it fills a long felt want and 
hope, and joyful in that it now opens the 
doors of the Hospital to children of Terre 
Haute and this community who need spe- 
cific medical or surgical care. 

Horace E. Apporr, 
President, Kiwanis Club of Terre Haute. 


A corner of beautiful Kiwanis Ward in Union 
Hospital, Terre Haute, Indiana, dedicated to the 
relief of crippled and unfortunate children of 
the community who are without means of ade- 
quate medical treatment. There are fifteen beds 
in the Kiwanis Ward. 


HIS deed indicates the culmination 

of a dream, a vision of which was 

had by the leaders of the Kiwanis 
Club of Terre Haute, Indiana, in 1929, 
for more adequate hospital facilities for 
crippled and under-privileged children of 
that city. 

The deed covers the gift of the club, 
of a Kiwanis ward, established at a cost 
of $6,000, to the Union Hospital. 

The dedication was held early last 
month and the deed, along with receipted 
bills for all the work done, was formally 
turned over to George Rynick, President 
of the Board of Trustees of the Union 
Hospital, by Horace Abbott, President of 
the Terre Haute Kiwanis club. 

A banquet preceded the formal inspec- 
tion of the new Kiwanis ward and the 
placing of a bronze tablet. Ed F. Leever, 


Chairman of the Building Committee, was 
toastmaster. Charles Moss, Secretary of 
the Terre Haute club, gave a report of 
how the ward for crippled children had 
been developed. He explained that in 
1929, during the time he was president 
of the club, the officers and directors ex- 
pressed a desire to do something definite 
in behalf of under-privileged and crippled 
children. A plan of furnishing a ward 
at Union Hospital was decided upon and 
the work begun last year of securing nec- 
essary funds was brought to a conclusion 
this year. 

Dr. C. E. Quinn, President of the club 
in 1930, appointed the first committee, and 
he instigated a minstrel show, which was 
the first definite move to raise funds. 

Following the presentation of the deed 
by President Abbott, President Rynick 




































At the dedication, left to right: Charles H. Moss, Secretary, Terre Haute Kiwanis club; Horace E. 

Abbott, President, Terre Haute Kiwanis club; Horace W. McDavid, Past President, Kiwanis Inter- 

national; Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary, Kiwanis International; Dr. C. N. Combs, Superintendent, 

Kiwanis Ward and Union Hospital; James E. Fischer, Governor, Indiana District; and James Carr, 

Secretary, Indiana District. The bronze tablet reads: “We Build—Ward for Crippled Children— 
Kiwanis Club of Terre Haute, Sept. 3, 1931.” 
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Left to right: Fred Ryan, Director 
Kiwanis Club of Terre Haute; V. 
S. Meister, District Trustee; S. J. 
Vandeane, Treasurer; F. G. Sherer, 
Vice-President; and C. C. Jones, 
Vice-President. Below: Austin E. 
Kress, Past Governor, Indiana Dis- 
trict and member, Terre Haute 
Kiwanis club. 






expressed the appreciation on the part of 
the hospital and stated it was a real 
achievement for Kiwanis. 

James E. Fischer, Governor of the In- 
diana District, paid tribute to this achieve- 
ment and other activities of the Terre 

(Turn to page 476) 





The Yorktown Sesquicentennial 


CELEBRATION TO BE HELD 







T is the 19th of October, 1781. Ar- MS 
rayed on the plains of Yorktown are : 
approximately 16,000 French and a ote 

American troops in parade formation; the a =: 

. : : . —— ._ =. 
Continentals in ragged attire, the marks eS = 
of hardship and privation showing all too S=> = 

i cinathdlhaliin Decntoes Cucien' Cae = = 
plainly on their weather-beaten faces, the — a =. 
+ . *ate . . = = =. 
French in brilliant white uniforms — = =. 
all waiting for the form and cere- = = = 
= ——S— 

mony (so dear to the heart of man == = 
on great and small occasions alike) —_ —<———- 
of the surrender of Lord Cornwal- = = 


lis and his 8,000 British and Ger- 
man soldiers. Anticipation and 
victory on the one side, pain 
and the disillusionment of de- 
feat on the other. 

At noon the two redoubts on 
the left are surrendered, the 
Americans marching into one, 
the French into the other. At 
one o'clock the redoubts on the 
of the York 
River are given over to a joy- 
band of Americans. At 
two the garrison at Yorktown 
marches out; at three the cav- 
alry and light troops from Gloucester. An 
hour later General O'Hara apologizes to 
General Washington for the absence of 
Lord Cornwallis, confined to his tent on 
a plea of illness, and hands over his 
superior’s sword to General Lincoln, des- 
ignated by the Commander-in-Chief as 
the recipient of the honor. Then the 
British and German forces, moving as if 
on parade in new uniforms, march be- 


Gloucester side 


ous 





“The Nelson House,” one of the many showplaces of Yorktown, was the home 

of Gevernor Thomas Nelson, Jr., and the headquarters of Cornwallis during 

the latter part of the siege. Some give the date of erection as 1740, but old 

papers have been located, giving the time of building as 1711 by William 

Nelson, son of Scotch Tom Nelson. It was in this home that General Lafayette 
was entertained when he visited Yorktown in 1824. 





American Revolution. 
$100,000 to erect the monument, 
years later, 1880, that the direction was carried out. 
base contain, first an inscription dedicating the monument as a memorial of 
victory; second, an inscription presenting a narrative of the siege; third, the 
treaty of alliance with the King of France, and fourth, the treaty of peace 
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Menument which stands at Yorktown, commemorating the victory of the 
Congress, in 1781, adopted resolutions appropriating 
but it was not until almost a hundred 
The four sides of the 


with the King of England. 


tween the French and American lines, 
piling their arms and returning to their 
tents as prisoners of war, as the British 
bands in full uniform march between the 
silent ranks of the conquerors playing, 
appropriately, “The World Turned Up- 
side Down.” 

So, for all practical purposes, ends the 
Revolutionary War, a victory won by the 
sword which established and made cer- 
tain the independ- 
ence of the United 
States declared by 
the pen more than 
five years before 
by the Continental 
Congress assem- 
bled in Philadel- 
phia. 

The surrender of 
Yorktown reached 
far beyond that 
pitifully small cir- 
cle of those who 
engaged in it. It 
meant, first, that 
the American Rev- 
olution had been 
successful. Over 
the heads of the 
victors fluttered a 
new flag, symbol 
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of a new nation dedicated to the princi- 
ples of equality and liberty, both politi- 
cal and religious. An experiment new in 
the annals of history, untried, unfettered 
by institutions proven outlived, unworthy. 
Flanking this new emblem was the white 
flag and lilies of France, so soon to be 
trodden into the dust and supplanted by 
the tri-color of the French Republic, an- 
other blow at the divine-right-of-kings 
theory. 
For England, too, Yorktown was 
momentous, marking the breaking of 
the British Empire and the be- 
ginning of a saner, more intel- 
ligent and just colonial policy. 
The new force of democracy, 
says Henry Cabot Lodge, had 
won its first great victory. The 
movement which had begun at 
Philadelphia had marched to 
some purpose. The drum- 
beat, faintly heard at Concord, 
was swelling very loudly now 
to the ears of a still inattentive 
world upon the plains of York 
town. 

Fitting indeed is it that one hundred 
and fifty years after the cessation of hos- 
tilities liberty-loving citizens from all 
parts of the world should pay homage to 
that valiant band who struggled so glori- 
ously to remove the weighty and oppres- 
sive hand of a tyrannical British king and 
establish a young nation, pledged to the 
principles of liberty. Fitting to recall 
the leaders, American and foreign alike, 
who dared the hardships of the field that 
the cause they so sincerely believed in 
might prevail, whatever the cost of human 
life and personal ambition and fortune. 





The -village itself in which these 
momentous happenings occurred has 


changed but little since the days of ’81 
and still clings to its colonial glories, re- 
sisting to a surprising degree the advance 
of modernity which has attempted, so un- 
successfully, to rob it of its charm and 
Old-World atmosphere. Nowhere else in 
America can one find such a quaint ham- 
let; nowhere one which has played such a 
conspicuous part in the early history of 
this nation. 

To the celebration of this historic event 
the eyes of the nation and the world will 
turn during October. The peaceful slum- 
ber of Yorktown has been interrupted by 
an influx of workmen, engaged upon the 
(Turn to page 474) 
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place at the end of the summer. I have been sitting on 

the veranda watching my neighbors. Some of them are 
tinkering with sail boats and putt-putt outboard motors. Others 
are in swimming, and twice a day, because the swimming will 
soon be over; still others are catching crabs off the pier or 
fishing from boats. 

The whole group is on the hunt which began with the first 
man and will end only when the last one is run over by an 
automobile and the race becomes extinct. (Automobiles will 
run without drivers by that time! ) 

The hunt for happiness takes a thousand forms. Each of 
us must follow the bread and butter hunt to live; the extra 
money we make is spent in the happiness hunt. The love hunt 
is another form of the happiness hunt, in which we engage 
when we feel that we must turn over eighty per cent of our 
income to a woman who will make fudge for us alone. We 
pursue the fame hunt when we become President of the 
Kiwanis club, Master of the Lodge or Mayor of our town. 
This, too, is but another phase of the happiness hunt. To 
these may be added the social hunt in which we spend money 
we can’t afford in order to make people of no consequence 
think we are as silly as they. In the final addition, the sum of 
all our efforts is the hunt for happiness. 

For many years men believed that happiness was a state of 
mind due to externals. Primitive man was beset by enemies 
of every description. When he started out in the morning he 
didn’t know if he would come home with a deer for dinner, 
or whether a sabre-toothed tiger would make a meal of him. 

To overcome danger and find happiness in security, he de- 
voted his time to perfecting weapons; the heavy club, the sling 
to throw stones farther and harder, the spear developed from 
the sharp stick, the bow and arrow, the muzzle-loading rifle 
and its successor, the repeater. 

With weapons he overcame the danger of wild beasts, but 
yet he did not find the happiness he sought. The elements 
made him uncomfortable. Heat and cold, wet and dry inter- 
fered with his happiness. So he moved into caves and then, to 
follow the game and fish, developed his portable dwelling, the 
tent, and thus on to a house of branches and later a house of 
stones, brick and plank, until the modern steam-heated, fan- 
cooled dwelling was developed. 

Still he was not happy, because transportation was difficult. 
The rivers balked him; to move his household goods from one 
hunting ground to another was a Herculean task. He began to 
exercise his ingenuity to overcome these handicaps. 

From the tree cut to fall across the stream, he developed 
bridges; he broke and rode wild horses. His wife put behind 
the horse a drag on which to pile the household goods. From 
this the wagon developed, and its natural follower, the carriage. 
These gave way to automobiles, railways, busses. The streams 
and oceans were crossed with crude boats hollowed out of 
trees which gradually developed into the steam and speed 
boats of today, and the submarine. The conquering of the air 
followed as a matter of course. 

Man then realized he had followed the wrong trail in his 
hunt for happiness. All these had been roads to creature 
comfort. He felt that if he made his body comfortable he would 
be happy, but that was not true. 


Tne is written just before we leave our little country 
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He lived in comparative security with the police, fire and 
legal organizations he had developed, but mere security did 
not bring happiness. He protected himself from the elements 
in his modern house and feared not the rigors of climate, but 
this again failed in his real object in life, happiness. He 
transported himself from one place to another in comfort, on 
the ground, on the water and in the air, but still he is not 
happy. 

All along this road of development some men realized that 
happiness was not the result of external things but of internal. 
Happiness was not of the body but of the mind. 

To this thought we owe the development of amusements. 
The theatre, art, literature, music and dancing were developed; 
the radio, moving pictures, all the devices used to consume day- 
light wasting time. 

Out of this also developed games; cards, dominoes, baseball, 
horseshoe pitching, tit-tat-toe, and, crowning mistake of all, 
the game of golf, which makes church members give way to 
profanity, causes big business men to lie awake nights worry- 
ing over a slice, and enables a million waiters, professionals, 
cooks and caddies to live on the fat of the land in country 
clubs. 

Amusements were all a step in the right direction, even 
though they gave but temporary surcease from the boredom 
which is the lot of man. But they taught him the important 
truth that happiness comes from within and not from without. 

They taught him that a man may have millions and be 
miserable, while another man with but the bare necessities of 
life may be happy. Man has begun to study himself and find 
out the why of this. Psychologists, psychoanalysts, psychi- 
atrists and other scientists of the mind have picked him to 
pieces to see what makes him click. They are still at war with 
each other, but they are making headway. Out of the chaos of 
their theories some plan of human happiness will develop. 

But while theorists experiment and work to prove their pet 
theories, practical, unscientific men have been doing real work 
on the job. 

To my scatter brain, the nearest solution of the problem, so 
practical that even the simplest of us can understand it, was 
given by an incident in the life of Ballington Booth. 

A telegraph company once told him it would send to every 
branch of the Salvation Army on this continent a message of 
Christmas cheer from him, free of charge. There was no 
limit placed on the length of the message. He could use a 
thousand words if he liked. 

After deliberation this marvelous man of God sent to each 
branch of the Army one word; that word was “OTHERS.” 

As I sat on the veranda, watching my neighbors, thinking 
over this eternal search for happiness, it was impressed on me 
that in that one word was epitomized the end of the hunt. 

The things we do for the parents we love, the wife we 
married, the children we have; the help we give our friends, 
the work we do for under-privileged children in Kiwanis, the 
civic betterment for which we strive; these unselfish acts bring 
us more happiness than anything else in life. 

Buck is still struggling to get his outboard motor to work. 
I think [ll go down to the wharf. I don’t know anything about 
engines, but I know a lot of words. Buck may have run out 
of names to call it! 
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TRAINING AND PRODUCTION 


NDUSTRY has learned the value of training in improv- 

ing and increasing production. In addition to the wise se- 

lection of personnel, there must be adequate training in 
order to secure maximum production in volume and quality. 
Industry has therefore given a large place to the training not 
only of executives and foremen, but also of skilled and even 
unskilled workers. 

Kiwanis may therefore learn this further lesson from indus- 
try as to the importance of training in relation to production. 
If in a factory the proper training of workers and executives 
in regard to their duties is worth while, certainly it is of even 
greater consequence in a service organization like Kiwanis. 

Kiwanis clubs should therefore not only give attention to 
the proper selection of personnel, but should also develop defi- 
nite and practical training methods by which the members 
will be educated in Kiwanis and the leaders trained in their 
responsibilities. They can thus make certain that there is a 
larger and better production of Kiwanis values in their respec- 
tive communities. 

Kiwanis education has long been emphasized and many clubs 
are carrying out excellent plans for the proper education of 
their members. However, there are all too many clubs that 
have not yet given proper attention to this important factor in 
securing the maximum results in club service and leadership. 

Every club should see that its Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion gives attention to the maintaining of adequate plans to 
insure all members having a clear understanding of the ideals 
and purposes of Kiwanis, of the larger aspects of the organiza- 
tion—the International and district units—and of the activities 
and responsibilities of membership in their respective clubs. 
The leaflet of suggestions for Committees on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion presents valuable suggestions on this vital matter. 

This education of the membership should certainly begin 
with the prospective member before he is taken into the mem- 
bership of the club. Too many prospective members are given 
little or no information in regard to either the organization as 
a whole or even the activities and member responsibilities of 
the club in which they are considering membership. The leaf- 
let “Kiwanis and You” is prepared especially for use in this 
phase of Kiwanis education. 

The new member, after affiliation with the club, should re- 
ceive thorough and systematic training in Kiwanis matters. 
Many different methods are used, such as the tutor plan and 
the class system. Different clubs find various methods adapted 
to their needs. The main point, however, is for each club to 
develop some definite plan for the thorough training of each 
member so that he does not begin his membership in ignorance 
and merely by chance secure some knowledge of Kiwanis. 

The leaflet “Kiwanis in Brief” is valuable in giving new 
members much comprehensive information about Kiwanis. 
But it is not enough to hand to each new member a copy of this 
leaflet. A definite course of instruction should be carried 
through with all new members. The courses already developed 
by some clubs can be readily adapted to any club. 


Industry has also given much attention to the proper intro- 
duction of workers to their jobs and the assimilation of new 
employes in the forces of production. This is another matter 
that should receive definite attention on the part of Kiwanis 
clubs. It is not enough to have members well selected and even 
educated in Kiwanis. Definite plans should be adopted whereby 
they will be assimilated in the fellowship of the club and be- 
come at once real producers in some phase of club work or 
service. This will make for stability of personnel as well as for 
greater production in community service. 

Industry includes in its program of education the training of 
its executives and foremen. Kiwanis must also plan for the 
training of its leaders. For the past two years a definite plan 
for the training of district and club leaders has been presented 
to districts and clubs. Gratifying progress has been made in 
this important means to increase Kiwanis efficiency. But there 
is much yet to be done in some districts and by many clubs 
before the plan is fully carried out. 

This plan for leadership training is thoroughly compre- 
hensive. The district governors are trained in their duties in 
district administration at the International Council in Novem- 
ber. They then become responsible as teachers for the training 
of the other district officers and district committee chairmen. 
The next step in the plan provides for the governors and lieu- 
tenant governors to become responsible for the training of the 
presidents, and in some cases secretaries, preferably in di- 
visional training schools or at least in district training schools 
in some of the smaller districts. After their training, the club 
presidents are expected to become the teachers in their several 
clubs to give proper education in regard to their responsibili- 
ties to the other club officers, club directors and committee 
chairmen. Further developed suggestions concerning this com- 
prehensive plan of leadership training will be prepared in No- 
vember. District and club officers should see to it that they ful- 
fill their several responsibilities in carrying out this plan. 

The best results in Kiwanis education and leadership train- 
ing, as in the building up of club personnel, are secured from 
definite and continued rather than spasmodic action. With: 
membership carefully and properly selected through the con- 
stant attention of the Committee on Membership, with the mem- 
bers educated in Kiwanis through the continuing and definite 
educational program of the Committee on Kiwanis Education 
and with the leaders thoroughly trained through training 
courses conducted by district and club leaders, we may be sure 
that our clubs will develop the largest potentiality in service 
and leadership. 


Training is vitally related to production. Educate well se- 
lected members, train properly chosen leaders and the sure re- 
sult will be the maximum production of Kiwanis values. 


AW, 
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Motion Picture Theatre 


AN AGENT FOR COMMUNITY WELFARE 


The managing director of Warner 
Brothers states that the movies 
act as an antidote tothe disinteg- 
ration of the family, that families 
consider their favorite movie 
house an adjunct to their home. 


Ss 


VERY citizen will agree on the im- 
portance of community welfare, as 
affecting the spiritual, moral and 

physical well-being of the members. It 
takes varied forms, but all forms serve 
the purpose of taking the community out 
of itself, and removing it from the routine 
of the daily occupation, to something that 
partakes of recreation and instruction. 
In cities large and small, one finds the 
church taking a leading part in offering a 
variety of social work for the benefit of its 
members. The Y. M. C. A.’s of the land 
are doing good work. Chambers of Com- 
merce are for the most part aware of the 
problem and give generously of their sup- 
port to organizations which foster com- 
munity welfare. Big business has for the 
past several decades been aidful in bring- 
ing to employes facilities for meeting in 
dances, gymnasium work, lectures on 
health, travel and hygiene. Leading news- 
papers organize social functions annually, 
which take the form of athletic contests, 
lectures on housekeeping, and the like. 

It has come to be realized as axiomatic 
that a community without welfare work 
is stagnant. I was interested in reading 
in THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE an article by 
William B. Duryee, Secretary of the New 
Jersey Department of Agriculture, in 
which he discusses the idea of Kiwanis 
clubs in the rural sections of the country. 
He is anxious to make the country sec- 
tions more alert on matters of agricul- 
ture, and the urban sections more sympa- 
thetic toward the problems of agriculture. 
All this comes under the heading of com- 
munity welfare. 

Did you ever stop to think that in the 
last two decades a tremendous shift of 
emphasis has come over the American 
scene, particularly with reference to com- 
munity well-being? In a way that nobody 
could have foreseen, motion pictures have 
found a place in the scheme of things. 
From something that was first considered 
ridiculous and cheap it has come to take 
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a paramount and dignified place in com- 
munities. Even our tiniest villages are 
equipped with comfortable motion picture 
theatre houses. Palatial are those of the 
metropolises, and equipped to accommo- 
date thousands at each performance. The 
organizations I have mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs find it necessary to 
guarantee interest by offering, from time 
to time, motion pictures which supple- 
ment lectures on health, travel or various 
phases of thought, or which serve the out- 
and-out purpose of giving entertainment. 

I take it that all will agree with my 
contention that the community has a re- 
sponsibility to the motion picture house, 
just as the manager of the theatre house 
has a grave responsibility to the com- 
munity. The first supports the house, and 
in return the theatre should give its very 
best in contributing to the welfare of the 
community. The movie house is the focal 
point of the community; it has become 
as important as all other factors combined 
in giving tone and standard to the com- 
munity. It has potentialities for being a 
great power for good. The leaders, there- 
fore, of each community should welcome 
it for its possibilities of instilling stand 
ards. 

I recently had the good fortune of being 
able to go into an extended discussion of 
this tropic with Mr. Spyros P. Skouras, 
managing director of the entire group of 
Warner Brothers theatres. The number 
runs close to a thousand. It is apparent 
at a glance that on Mr. Skouras devolves 
a great responsibility, that of offering the 
community clean and interesting cinema 
entertainment. Whether he knows it or 
not, he is forced to be the possessor of a 
shrewd social consciousness, and must 
never keep out of his thoughts the relation 
of pictures to the community as a whole. 
He scrutinizes every picture that comes 
from the studios to observe its possible 
hold on the community. 

“The ideal community,” Mr. Skouras 
said, “is that with a social consciousness, 
one in which all of the larger issues are 
agreed upon. In a general way, any typ- 
ical community that deserves to have that 
word applied to it, is of one opinion on 
certain things that serve its best interests. 
These may be the beauty of its park sys- 
tems, its water and electric supply, its 
parkways, churches, social resources, or 


residential sections. In the more non- 
material avenues, it consists in a civic con- 
sciousness, the desire to have a group 
without a criminal element, with good 
education opportunities, and the like. In 
this latter category comes the fine enter- 
tainment qualities of motion pictures. 
The exhilaration that comes to a com- 
munity from really good movie enter- 
tainment is of inestimable value to the 
community. It creates satisfaction, enthu- 
siasm, curiosity, and wonder. It is a valu- 
able antidote to the humdrum routine of 
the day. And it serves another valuable 
aim. It unites all members of the family.” 

It is Mr. Skouras’ thought that the 
movies are an antidote to what has been 
called the breakup of the family. Critics 
of the social order have called attention 
to the numerous factors that enter to 
cause the disintegration of the family. 
Hostile critics of the movies have even 
gone the length of blaming the movies 
for this. But in Mr. Skouras’ wide experi- 
ence he finds it is the rule and not the 
exception for entire families to come to- 
gether to the movies. They consider their 
favorite picture house an adjunct of the 
home, a place whither to go after dinner 
time. 

There is hardly a person, Mr. Skouras 
finds, who does not patronize the movies. 
It is as necessary as the newspaper, and 
offers a wide variety of themes that satisfy 
the universal craving to share experience 
vicariously. The average man or woman 
goes to the movie house for 
drama; to appreciate the artistry of some 
fine artist; or for frank amusement. 

Mr. Skouras is of the opinion that a 
community without a movie house is a 
dead community, without much of a civic 
spirit, and with citizens who are sluggish. 
Then there is the matter of movies as 
building up trade. He finds that commu- 
nities large or small with picture houses, 
generally have a thriving trade. Farmers 
will come more often to county seats that 
boast a number of movie houses. 

So much of the drama of the world is 
concentrated on the silver screen, that 
it is no exaggeration to call the movies an 
additional school where the young may 
get a wider education. As they learn of 
life through pictures, they become better 
citizens, and accordingly factors for better 
community life in the United States. 
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Membership 


Thinking Kiwanians realize that the golden days of new 


Kiwanis clubs is fading. Never again will there be the op- 
portunity to bring into existence the number of clubs which 
have been built in the past. 

It is equally inevitable that deaths, removals, loss of interest 
and financial troubles may deplete the present membership of 
any club. 

The former condition is not preventable. The latter is easily 
overcome. Membership depletion can be largely avoided by 
proper education when a new man comes in. He is not so 
likely to become a Kiwanis casualty if he is properly taught 
what Kiwanis is all about. 

Many men who drop out of Kiwanis can be made to see that 
their action is a mistake, if they are interviewed at the time 
and their reasons for leaving the club analyzed and understood. 

Quality membership must be maintained, but all clubs have 
some unfilled classifications for which good men are available. 
No club functions in a town where there is not splendid Ki- 
wanis material in classifications in which there is only one 
member. 

Membership drives and campaigns have never been held 
in Kiwanis, and it is hoped they never will be, as questionable 
material is gathered in the hysteria of such drives. 

But there are few, if any, clubs which would not benefit 
by having a proper committee go carefully over the roster, the 
classification list and the good Kiwanis material in the home 
town, with the idea of giving good men the benefit of Kiwanis, 
and Kiwanis the benefit of good men. 


x 


Succeed in sending one of your natural instincts to 
perdition and you will inevitably go with it. 


' _ ‘ 
Leaving Town? 

The roster of any Kiwanis club shows a surprising number 
of losses through removal from the city. The exigencies of 
business make men seek other fields where they can best market 
their services. Often these men are a total loss to Kiwanis, 
which loss could be easily avoided if the secretary of the club 
the member leaves would write the corresponding officer in 
the city where the Kiwanian is to make his new home. The 
club in the new city will gladly send a Kiwanian to interview 
the man and make him feel at home in his new environment. 

Of course the fact that a man was a Kiwanian gives him 
no membership rights in the town to which he moves, but if 
on investigation by the new town club he is found to have 
been a good, earnest Kiwanian in the old town club, he is cer- 
tainly a desirable member. 

At no time does a man need Kiwanis more than when taking 
up residence in a new city. In the Kiwanis club he will meet 
representatives of all lines of business and professional life, 
and he will readily form acquaintances who will make the new 
town homelike from the start. 

It is of equal benefit to Kiwanis in the new town to have 
this member come in with them. He is establishing a home 
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in their town. The town is on trial. Every new citizen is an 
asset. If the Kiwanis club takes this man in and makes him 
feel at home, he is more likely to become a permanent resident, 
his ability and finances benefiting the town. 

This renewed inembership also benefits the club the member 
leaves, because it saves for the organization as a whole, one 
more unit to add to the force and power for good which is 
Kiwanis. 

Good men must not be lost to Kiwanis through carelessness. 
A letter to the club in the new town, and a follow-up letter a 
much Kiwanis material for 
mutual benefit of Kiwanis and the 
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{ movie is just a pretty woman in a peck of trouble. 


month later, will good 
the organization, to the 


Kiwanian. 


Save 


Trafhe 

The Travelers Insurance Company has had its statisticians 
gather some facts of vital interest to every man who has the 
best interests of his home town at heart. 

During the eighteen months the United States was in the 
World War, 50,510 members of the A. E. F. were killed. In 
the past eighteen months 50,900 citizens of the United States 
were killed in automobile accidents. There is no reason to 
suppose that equally large statistics do not apply in Canada. 

Deaths from automobile accidents are on the increase. In 
fifteen years we have killed 282,799 people. Of these, 52,760 
were killed during the five-year period from 1916 to 1920, 
88,998 between 1921 and 1925, and the remaining 141,041 were 
killed between 1926 and 1930, the last year for which statistics 
were obtained. 

Deaths in 1930 were 298% greater than in 1916, fifteen years 
ago! 

The statistics for 1930 are 32,500 killed, 962,325 injured, in 
835,250 automobile accidents. 

Of these accidents, 33.3% were collisions with pedestrians 
and 49.2% with other automobiles, the others being scattered 
between animal drawn vehicles, railroad trains, street cars, 
other vehicles, fixed objects, and bicycles; only 5.9% of the 
accidents were non-collision. 

The causes of these accidents are listed as: speeding, 21%; 
wrong side of road, 16.2%; violating right of way, 31.5%; 
drove off roadway, 13.4%, and the rest for various reasons, 
among which cutting-in figures prominently. 

Skidding, turning, backing, slowing down and other supposed 
dangers of driving show litthe compared with the 78.2% of 
accidents in 1930 which occurred when the motorist was going 
straight ahead. 

Nearly twice as many accidents occur at street intersections 
as occur elsewhere. 

The wasted man-power of our country, according to the age 
groups shown in those killed in 1930, is appalling. In the age 
group below four years, 6.2%; in the age group between 5 and 
14 years, 16.4%; in the age group between 15 and 54 years, 
54.9%, and in the age group over 55 years, 22.5%. Most of 
those killed were at their greatest usefulness, between 15 and 
54! 
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This same proportion is shown in the age groups for non- 
fatal accidents. 

The drivers of the cars in these accidents had been driving 
more than a year in 93% of the cases, and 80% of these 
accidents happened when road conditions were perfect. 

The hours at which most accidents occur is of interest. Be- 
ginning around three o'clock in the morning, there is a steady 
rise till the morning peak between eight and nine, followed 
by a slight falling off between nine and ten; then a steady 
rise occurs until the peak of the day, between seven and 
eight in the evening, after which there is a slow but sure falling 
off again. 

A vital responsibility rests on every civic-minded man to do 
something about this. It is a bit discouraging to the member- 
ship of an organization fighting to give the under-privileged 
child an opportunity, striving for better vocational guidance 
fer our young manhood and womanhood, working for better 
civic government and for the beautification of the towns in 
which we live, to know that human life is being ruthlessly 
destroyed in this manner. 

Press, pulpit and public became hysterical during the war 
because the manhood of the nation was being turned into 
cannon fodder, yet few of us are awake to the fact that auto- 
mobiles kill more people every year than the United States 
lost in the war. 

There was at least a purpose behind the destruction of 
human life in the war. There were principles involved and 
patriotism behind it all. The world was to be made a better 
place in which to live by the slaughter of that time. 

The destruction of human life by automobiles has no excuse. 
There is no reason why it should go on. If something is not 
done to check this form of murder, laws will be passed and 
manufacturers of automobiles forced to limit the speed of the 
cars they make to twenty-five miles an hour. 

The man who speeds through streets filled with pedestrians, 
children and traffic congestion is as surely a_ potential 
murderer as a burglar who goes forth to rob armed with a 
deadly automatic. 

If nothing else is done by Kiwanis, it is at least the duty of 
every individual Kiwanian to set an example to others by 
driving his own car in a safe and sane manner and thus cut 
down the average of these deaths and manglings—these living 
sacrifices to the great god Speed. 


x 


Statistics show that wives get sixty-five per cent of the 
divorces, and one hundred per cent of the alimony 


Mike Gorman a Symbol 


Regardless of the embarrassed blushes of Mike Gorman, his 
Kiwanis career may be taken as a symbol of the way a Ki- 
wanian should live his Kiwanis life. 

Mike served on the various committees of his club at Sag- 
inaw and in time became president. His friends called him to 
the higher duties of the district as lieutenant-governor and then 
governor of the Michigan District. 

His district activities brought him International notice. He 
was asked to be an International trustee and here he served, 
as he served his club, with honor to himself and credit to the 
organization. 

A newspaperman for a long time, he had learned the trick 
of going to the heart of things, of thinking from cause to 
effect. One of the quietest men who ever served on the Board, 
when he spoke he received instant and respectful attention. 
As one International president said, “When Mike speaks, the 
discussion is ended.” 

A step upward in the newspaper business took him from 
Saginaw to Flint. As he retired from the International Board, 
it is but natural to speak of him in the past tense. Most men 
who have attained his prominence drop out of active personal 
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service, feeling that they have done their part. 

Mike Gorman changed his membership from Saginaw to 
Flint, of course, and had been there but a short time when the 
Flint club, realizing the value of his experience, called him 
to the presidency of that club. With the same modest willing- 
ness to serve, Mike accepted the position and now works just 
as hard for the interest of the club of his adopted city as 
he did in the more prominent offices of Kiwanis International. 

A Kiwanis office of any kind, from International president 
to the chairmanship of a committee in a club, is an opportunity 
for personal service. There is as much honor in one as in the 
other. As much praise is due the man in the lowest office as 
in the highest. Mike Gorman’s career in Kiwanis is a living 
exemplification of the modest yet intelligent desire which 
should actuate all Kiwanians to render that civic service which 
pays the rent for the room they occupy in their home towns. 


x 


Hang a red light on your leisure. There lies your 
danger. 


Kiwanis Education 

Calling at the home of a friend, a Kiwanian examined the 
grain in a coffee table which held the ash tray at his elbow. 

“That’s a hand-carved walnut table,” began his host. “Look 
at the grain in that burl top! Burl walnut is interesting wood. 
When they cut down the tree it is quartered, but carefully 
marked for reassembly. At the factory the quarters are re- 
united so the burl will make a design on the finished piece of 
furniture. If one-quarter of the tree should be lost in shipping, 
they would throw away the other three pieces, so careful are 
they in matching the wood. 

“Look at the hand-carving on that table. The carving is not 
veneered on, but cut right into the table. The restraint of the 
design due to hand-carving gives the table its real beauty. 
Carving done by machinery is generally overdone. Hand- 
carving makes for beauty and simplicity. Hand-carved pieces 
always reflect the artistic touch.” 

He ran his hand over the smooth top of the table caressingly 
as he spoke. 

“Where did you learn so much about burl walnut and hand- 
carving?” asked the caller. 

“From the salesman who sold me this table!” the host ex- 
plained. “I went to buy my wife a coffee table, not expecting 
to pay one-third of what this table cost, but when the salesman 
told me about burl walnut and how the hand-carving would 
make it a joy forever, he sold me on the idea and I have al- 
ways been glad I bought it. It’s a pleasure just to touch it.” 

There was a salesman! He had sold his customer because 
he knew the thing he was selling and was interested in it. 
He sold it so that it stayed sold. 

Kiwanians sometimes think that Kiwanis education meet- 
ings should be for new Kiwanians only. This is a great mis- 
take. Every member of Kiwanis is inculcating the Kiwanis 
idea and the Kiwanis ideals every day he lives. If he is an 
uneducated salesman he can never sell Kiwanis to another 
man as a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

There is less need of teaching Kiwanis to new men than of 
teaching it thoroughly to those now in the organization who do 
not fully realize its idealism, its beauty of design, its lasting 
qualities and its permanency. 

Epitomizing as it does every ideal of right living and of 
ethical conduct, Kiwanis is a thought-habit which grows more 
beautiful with age. It is the men inside, rather than the public 
outside the organization, who need to be educated to a realiza- 
tion of its splendid possibilities. 

Kiwanis education meetings are better for old members than 
for new. Kiwanis membership is a great privilege, but there is 
no privilege which does not carry with it a corresponding re- 
sponsibility. To know Kiwanis, to love Kiwanis, to live Ki- 
wanis, is this responsibility. 











This clever sign at the beginning of the Kiwanis Trail 


was constructed by McKeesport Boy Scouts. 


ALT WHITMAN at one time 
wrote the following: “Democracy 

most of all affiliates with the open 
air, is sunny hard and sane only with 
Nature—just as much as art is. Some- 
thing is required to temper both—to 
check them, restrain them from excess, 
morbidity—American Democracy—must 
either be fibred, vitalized by regular con- 
tact with out door light and air and 
growths, farm scenes, animals, fields, 
trees, birds, sun warmth and free skies, 
or it will certainly dwindle and pale. We 
cannot have grand races—on any less 


terms. I conceive of no flourishing and 
heroic element of Democracy in the 


United States without the Nature-element 
forming a main part—to be its health- 
element and beauty-element—to really 
underlie the whole politics, sanity, reli- 
gion and art of the New World.” 

In many men there is found a latent 
capacity for sensitivity to wonder, beauty, 
and infinite design of nature, which, 
stirred to vigorous growth, will add dig- 
nity, depth and beauty to human life. 
The Kiwanis International movement ex- 
pounds as its fundamental objective, an 
intense desire for the uplift and develop- 
ment of humanity in its varied phases, 
and during the few years of its existence 
no doubt has accomplished much that is 
commendable; yet, as we believe, has but 
scratched the outer surface of life’s great- 
est social problem—the equality and con- 
tentment of man. 

In order to reach the goal of our am- 
bition as an organization we must neces- 
sarily have men with unselfish, self- 
sacrificing spirits and a fervent vision for 


future possibilities. Without fear of con- 


tradiction we firmly believe that it was 
these three attributes which prompted 
Kiwanian Luke Savage, chief engineer 
of the city of McKeesport, as well as Dr. 
Victor W. Cowan, a highly reputable phy- 
sician of this same city, to become the 








instigators and enthusiastic pro- 
moters of the McKeesport Kiwanis 
Nature Trail. 

Both of these gentlemen being 
lovers of Nature in its various phases, 





caught a vision of the innumerable bene- 
fits and possibilities to be derived from 
the formation of such a project and set 
to work with that objective in mind, and, 
thanks to their untiring and energetic 
ability, they induced other Kiwanians to 
join them in their laudable undertaking. 
The Kiwanis Nature Trail became a 
reality in the early spring of 1928 when 
the trail was formally opened to the 
public. 

For those who perhaps are not fully 
conversant with the meaning of a Nature 
Trail, we hasten to explain that a Nature 
Trail usually consists of a tract of wooded 
land, in all its primitive natural rugged 
beauty, and thus becomes in fact a sort 
of outdoor museum wherein may be found 
various kinds of trees, shrubs, plants, 
flowers, _ birds, 
smaller animals such as squirrel, fox, 
chipmunk, opposum, rabbit, etc. in nat- 
ural state. 

Right here we take occasion to quote 
in full “A Nature Poem in Prose,” which 
appeared in a booklet issued by the 
McKeesport Kiwanis club, and especially 
written for. this publication by Kiwanian 
Walter L. Riggs. He says: “To him, 
who in the love of Nature holds com- 
munion with her invisible forms, the 
Kiwanis Nature Trail is dedicated; for him 
who, tiring of city life and the discords 
of civilization, seeks for a time the quiet of 


insects, and even the 


the woods and intimate association with 
the harmonies, the Kiwanis Trail was con- 
ceived and created; and for him who 
desires to study the birds, the bees, the 
flowers, and the trees in their native 
haunts the Kiwanis Nature Trail provides 
the means. There are no discords in 
Nature: everything is harmony. There is 
no prose in Nature: everything is poetry. 
The flights of birds, of bees, of butterflies, 
are poems in motion; the songs of our 
feathered friends are poems in melody; 
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the varied tints of the flowers are poems 
in coloring. All is poetry, all is harmony 
in God’s great out-of-doors. 

“Into this 


Kiwanis club invites you; invites you to 


great out-of-doors the 
tread the Kiwanis Trail, where bloom in 
profusion the starry spring beauty, the 
delicate anemone, the colorful hepatica, 
the waxy bloodroot, the stately jack-in- 
the-pulpit, the modest violet, the queenly 
trillium, the feathery Queen Ann’s Lace; 
invites you to pause for a moment and 
ponder ’mid the beauties of Nature, while 
innumerable birds carol their soft musical 
accompaniment for your truant fancies 
and vagrant thoughts. 

“If the Kiwanis club can but instill 
into the hearts of others a love of flowers, 
of woodland paths, of songs of the birds, 
of majestic trees, the purpose of the 
Kiwanis Trail will have been accom- 
plished.” 

Before going further in this narrative 
may we be permitted to state that it is 
by no means a trifling venture in estab- 
lishing a Nature Trail. This is especially 
evident in the selection of a suitable loca- 
tion. Not every wooded spot in primitive 
condition may be found compatible for 
such a trail. The greatest care is neces- 
sary in selecting a place that will afford 
future possibilities as a Nature Trail. It 
should contain a great variety of trees, 
verdure, birds, insects, mammals, etc.; 
and be especially adapted to those who 
shall frequent the trail in search of in- 
formation pertaining to the great outdoor 
life. In reality a Nature Trail, foremost 
in its requisites, should be of educational 
value. 

While there are many who love to 
study Nature at first hand, there are per- 
haps many more who find in Nature’s 
untraveled state a place for recreation 
and idle pleasure and go there for that 
purpose. It should therefore be a place 
where normal tastes may be satisfied; 
and the visitor may have his spirits, men- 
tal as well as physical, rejuvenated, and 
be the better for having enjoyed its nu- 
merous beauties and advantages. 
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For as you may well know, when such 
a spot has been found, it is taken in hand 
by experienced naturalists, whose busi- 
ness it becomes to properly tabulate their 
findings. Doing this work requires the 
most minute care, coupled with intimate 
knowledge as to the nature and name of 
every tree, shrub, flower, etc. in which 
the place abounds. Concerning the birds 
and the mammals, as well as the insects, 
these discoveries come later. That, how- 
ever, is not all. For those who may be 
quite interested in Nature yet are perhaps 
sadly ignorant of it, the experienced and 
learned naturalists have kindly gone to 
the trouble of marking their findings in 
legible English so that the name of the 
plant may readily be read on the markers. 
This work cannot be done in a day. It is 
too laborious for that because it must be 
done with painstaking accuracy. 

It took the entire year of 1927 to 
bring the McKeesport Trail to the merest 
semblance of completeness. Every year 
since something has been added and there 
is still more work to be done in order 
that the trail may become what its 
authors desired. 

It would be but just to publish the 
names of those individual Kiwanians who 
have so nobly contributed in the making 
of the trail; but as we have been asked 
to leave their names out of this article, 
we shall reluctantly comply with this 
request. Yet we cannot refrain from 
mentioning the names of the committee 
of Kiwanians who functioned so accepta- 
ably in 1928. The committee was as fol- 
lows: Dr. V. W. Cowan, chairman, Luke 
Savage, Dr. H. S. Arthur, George A. 
Reuff, A. B. Holmes. This committee 
was augmented in 1929 by C. I. Erickson, 
John P. Mooney, E. Roy McGrann, and 
F. W. Walker as Deputy Scout Commis- 
sioner. Last year the committee was com- 
posed of the following Kiwanians: Luke 
Savage, chairman, Dr. V. W. Cowan, 
Earl R. Gilder, A. B. Holmes, Charles 
Nill, and F. W. Walker. This year the 
members are: Wm. E. Scott, chairman, 
Luke Savage, Dr. H. S. Arthur, Dr. V. 
W. Cowan, A. B. Holmes and Charles 
Nill. 

The location of the Kiwanis Nature 
Trail isonthe so-called “Long Run Road,” 
which faces the ball ground of Olympia 
Park, an out-of-door summer resort main- 
tained by the West Penn Railway Com- 
pany. It is but a short distance out from 
the city limits; about a fifteen minutes 
drive by automobile from the center of 
the business section of McKeesport. 

If you are driving on this Long Run 
Road, your eye will be attracted by a 
rustic arch, on which you'll notice, in 
rustic wooden letters, this sign: “Kiwanis 
Trail.” This clever sign, the work of 
McKeesport Boy Scouts, gives us the op- 
portunity of acknowledging herein the 
splendid aid rendered by Boy Scouts in 
the construction of the trail. 

The past year’s Kiwanis Trail activities, 


while largely experimental, have attracted 
considerable attention, not only in the 
McKeesport district, but throughout the 
State of Pennsylvania as well. Noted 
scientists from the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, and other educa- 
tional centers have visited the trail and 
have invariably commended our local 
naturalists for their splendid work. 
Thousands have visited the trail during 
its existenee and have gone away en- 
thused and benefited from their visit. 
Frequently school children in large num- 
bers, and in the charge of their in- 
structors, make pilgrimages to the trail 
solely for educational purposes. The 
educational value of such visits is in- 
estimable. 

When the sponsors of the Kiwanis 
Nature Trail conceived the idea for this 
trail it required not a little study, much 
roaming, and not a few speculations as 
to a suitable locality. After numerous 
surveys, a section of wooded hillside over- 
looking Olympia Park, and _ running 
parallel with the lower Long Run valley, 
was found to meet nearly all the require- 
ments for a Nature Trail. Permission 
being granted from the owners of this 
tract of land, the Olympia-Oakford 
Company, a sub- 
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that grow here. 

The booklet issued by the club, how- 
ever, lists 146 different kinds of flowers; 
43 different kinds of trees; 110 different 
birds, including permanent residents, 
summer guests and migratory birds; 35 
varieties of butterflies; 9 of the larger 
and more beautiful moths and 18 different 
kinds of mammals. If you should pay 
this spot a visit, you would be surprised 
by the natural beauty the place has to 
offer. The latter part of the spring season 
is about the best time to visit the trail. 

It has been said that everyone should 
have a hobby. If that be true, why not 
adopt one that will get you out in the 
great outdoors, where you combine some 
healthy exercise with the study of 
Nature’s wonderful treasures at first hand. 
Hike among woodland 
stately oaks and sycamores, along the 
trail where wild phlox and larkspur grow 
and dogwood and redbud bloom over- 
head. But with this little admonition: 
learn not to abuse the woodland by pluck- 
ing or pulling the wild flowers, they are 
beautiful only in the woods where they 
belong. It behooves all of us to practice 
conservation if we are to retain them. 

(Turn to page 476) 
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sidiary of the West 
Penn Railway 
Company, the com- 
mittee set to work 
in earnest for the 
fulfillment of their 
plans, which 
naturally entailed 
much _ expense; 
but was generously 
defrayed by indi- 
viduals as well as 
corporations, who, 
however, desire 
their names not to 
be mentioned. 
From the Long 
Run Road the 
Trail winds up 
the hillside at an 
easy grade, first 
through a crab 
apple patch, thence 
through _ natural 
woodland to an 
elevation approxi- 
mately two hun- 
dred and fifty feet 
above the starting 
point, in all, about 
a mile. Nearly all 
of the trail follows 
natural pathways, 
some of them, no 
doubt, dating back 
to Indian days. 
Space does not 
allow listing all 
the birds and the 
many varieties of 
trees and flowers 














From Long Run Road the Trail winds up the hillside at an easy grade 
through natural woodland. 
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Efficiency Contest Reports for 1930 


ll. ASTORIA, OREGON, ---WINNER IN SILVER DIVISION 


HE Kiwanis Club of Astoria, Ore- 
gon, began the year 1930 with 
ninety-two active members, and 
closed the year with one hundred active 
members, the number allotted to the club 
by International. This was the first serv- 
ice club organized in Astoria, and has 
always been the most active, having more 
members than all the other service clubs 
combined. We attribute our 
largely to the fact that since the begin- 
ning of 1921 our Board of Directors has 
held weekly noon-day luncheon meetings 
to consider the business of the club and of 
During 1930 fifty-two 
noon-day luncheon meetings were held by 
the Board of Directors, with an average 
attendance of 82%. All of the thirteen 
members of the Board of Directors had 
100% attendance at club meetings during 


success 


the community. 


the year. 

It has been our endeavor to give every 
member some Kiwanis work to do, and in 
that way to maintain his interest and 
make him a good Kiwanian. Thus we 
have been successful in getting team-work, 
and as a consequence our members are 
proud of their club, proud of its accom- 
plishments, and coéperate in maintaining 
the prestige and reputation of the club in 
the community. It is a pleasure to make 
this report, and all the statements herein 
made are borne out by our records. 


I, PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
A. Unper-PriviLecep CHILD 
Paid $300.00 to the local Y. M. C. A. 


for memberships for boys not financially 
able to become members. Each boy pays 
one dollar, and the club pays $2.50, and 
the Y’s receipt to the boy recites that fact. 
All boys unable to pay are given mem- 
berships. This, for a number of years, 
has been a continuing activity. 

Twenty-five of our members acting as 
“Big Brothers” to boys who need advice 
and encouragement, and doing good work. 
Held a picnic at Cannon Beach on August 
10 for “Little Brothers.” 

Paid expenses for four boys to attend 
Y. M. C. A. Summer Camp. 

Our Christmas Committee, joining with 
similar committees from Gyro and Rotary 
clubs, expended $400.00 for needy chil- 
dren, giving relief to fifty-one families 
and 152 children. 

In this connection: Held annual “Hebby 
Show,” for boys and girls, lasting two 
days, in which a large number of exhibits 
were shown, and a very large number of 
visitors entertained. 


Held two club programs for the pur- 
pose of outlining and emphasizing under- 
privileged child work. 

B. CITIZENSHIP 

Furnished speakers on citizenship to 
public schools on several occasions. 

Observed Lincoln Day, Decoration Day, 
Flag Day, Independence Day, Constitu- 
tion Week and Armistice Day, with ap- 
propriate programs. 

Staged an intensive campaign for regis- 
tration of voters, and in getting out the 
vote, working through churches and other 
organizations. 

Distributed a large number of stickers, 
“I Voted Today, Did You?” and “Vote as 
You Please, but Vote.” 

At the November election there were 
thirteen measures submitted to the people 
of Oregon for decision at the polls. Dur- 
ing October we gave five programs to the 
study of these measures, securing 
speakers of ability, arguments for and 
against the measures being presented, for 
the information of our members. 

Our club has a membership in the 
Astoria Americanization Council. A Ki- 
wanian has been president of this organi- 
zation since it was formed seven years 
ago, and he is still president. Public 
meetings were held during the year, dur- 
ing which Certificates of Naturalization 
were presented to sixty new citizens. 

A member of our club conducts night 
classes nine months of the year for the 
purpose of preparing aliens for citizen- 
ship. 

c. Rurat AND UrBAN RELATIONS 

Fifty of our members met with Netel 
Grange, April 24, dinner and program. 
Speakers furnished by the club. 

Sixty of our members met with Pacific 
Grange, Angust 29, dinner and program. 
Speakers furnished by the club. 

Held luncheon September 18 at County 
Fair, a large number of farmers invited 
as guests, and presented a farmers’ pro- 
gram. 

Arranged for joint meeting with Ki- 
wanis, Rotary, Gyro clubs, Chamber of 





This is the second of the four winning 
efficiency reports to be published. Those 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and Will- 
mar, Minnesota, winners in the Blue and 
White Divisions, will be published in suc- 
ceeding issues. These reports cover the 
period from January 1 to December 31, 
1930 and the awards were made at the 
Miami Convention. 





Commerce and farmers, to hear Wm. F. 
Schilling, member of Federal Farm 
Board. A good meeting with 200 present. 
Agriculture staged a 
“Garden Contest” for members, rural and 


Committee on 


urban. Prizes were given, and great in- 
terest displayed. 
D. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 

Held program, with good speaker, on 
principles of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. 

Provided speakers for high school and 
grade schools, on this subject. 

Committee met monthly, and did con- 
siderable individual work along this line. 
E. BUSINESS STANDARDS 

Committee on Business Standards fur- 
nished three programs during the year. 
Good speakers on “Unfair Competition,” 
and “Truth in Advertising.” 

Distributed cards containing “Kiwanis 
Business Standards,” and secured favor- 
able publicity. 

F. MISCELLANEOUS 

The American Red Cross has. func- 
tioned largely through the efforts of Ki- 
wanis. For the past five years a Kiwanian 
has been president of the Red Cross 
Board, and still is, and several of the 
members are Kiwanians. 

The president of the Astoria Chamber 
of Commerce and a majority of its Board 
of Directors were Kiwanians. The Ki- 
wanis club supported the Chamber of 
Commerce loyally in all of its under- 
takings. 

The chairman of the Astoria Com- 
munity Chest Committee and a majority 
of its members were Kiwanians. The 
management of the Community Chest was 
taken over by committees from the Ki- 
wanis, Rotary and Gyro Clubs. We do- 
nated in 1930 the sum of $232.54 to the 
Community Chest. 

In March the Kiwanis club staged a 
local show, two nights, all of the proceeds 
going to the support of the Astoria High 
School Band. 

In April and May a “Calling Contest” 
was held among our members, each mem- 
ber to call on all other members at their 
places of business, for the purpose of 
getting better acquainted. 

Entertained two honor students of the 
Astoria High School. Seven years ago the 
Astoria Kiwanis club purchased and 
presented to the High School a silver cup, 
and the faculty selects at the close of the 
school year one girl and one boy who have 
been outstanding in scholarship, leader- 

(Turn to page 476) 
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Paul F. Neverman C. A. Ives ” Welles H. Siiatin 


Attendance Business Standards Classification & 
Membership 


International Committee Chairmen 


Leonard A. Dalton, a member of the Binghamton, New York club, has had,valuable experience in 
connection with the work he will do as chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. He was chairman of 
the New York District committee in 1930, was district trustee of his club during that year, and during 
the period of 1930-31 was a member of the International Committee on Agriculture. 

Paul F. Neverman, a member of the Marinette, Wisconsin club, has a background of wide Kiwanis 
experience to back up his activities as chairman of the Committee on Attendance. He was secretary of 
his club in 1923-24, chairman of the district Committee on Public Affairs in 1928, president of his club 
in 1929, district trustee in 1930, and chairman of the On-to-Atlantic City Committee for his district in 
1930. During 1930-31 he was a ‘momber of the International Committee on Classification and Member- 
ship. And this year he is serving as district governor. 

2. A. Ives, a member of the Baton Rouge, Louisiana club, was governor of his district in 1926. He 
has been president of his club, chairman of the district Committee on Kiwanis Education, district 
trustee of bis club, chairman of the district Committee on Convention Program and last year a member 
of the International Committee on Business Standards, of which committee he is chairman for 1931- 

Wallace H. Austin, a member of the Los Angeles, California club, enjoyed an active term as presi- 
dent of his club in 19: 30 contributing tremendously to the cause of Kiwanis in his city. As chairman of 
the Committee on Classification and Membership he will continue his splendid work, 

Alfred C. Callen, a member of the Champaign, Illinois club, is experienced in the duties which he is 

called upon to perform as chairman of the Committee on Convention Program. He was president of his 
club in 1927, lieutenant governor in 1928-29, governor of the Illinois-Eastern Lowa District in 1930, and 
a member of the International Committee on Convention Program for 1930-31. His original member- 
ship was in Morgantown, West Virginia. 

. B. Aven, of Bingham Canyon, Utah, has had vast and varied experience fitting him a the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Inter-Club Relations. He was president of his club in 1925, lieutenant 
governor in 1926, chairman of the district Committee on Finance in 1928, governor of the i tah-Idaho 
district in 1931, and since his entrance in Kiwanis in January 1923 has been a consistent worker in inter- 
club relations activities. 

Dr. Ernest B. Milam, a member of the Jacksonville, Florida club, comes to the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Kiwanis Education after two years as chairman of the Florida district Committee on 
Kiwanis Education, with the additional experience of having been president and district trustee of his 
club. His membership in Kiwanis dates back to January 1922. 

James M. Lynch, a member of the Florence, South Carolina club, will serve as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Laws and Regulations, with a wealth ofe xpe rience to his credit. He was president of his c lub i in 
1924, district trustee in 1925, lieutenant-governor in 1926, governor of the Carolinas district in 1927, a 
member of the International Committee on Good Will and Grievances in 1923 -29 and was a momar 
of the International Committee on Promotion of Extension for 1929-30. 

Jules Brazil, a member of the Sarasota, Florida club, formerly of Toronto has for years contributed 
to the entertainment and education along musical lines to Kiwanians throughout the entire organiza- 
tion. As chairman of the Committee on Music, Jules brings to Kiwanis the wealth of his experience and 
knowledge. 

Horace W. McDavid, International President in 1929-30, is a member of the Decatur, Illinois club, 
and is chairman of the distinguished list of men comprising the Committee on Past International 
Presidents. 

H,. Stanley Higman, a member of the Ottawa, Ontario club. The honor of chairmanship of the 
Committee on Public Affairs for Canada comes to him after experiences as district trustee of his club, 
governor of his district in 1926, the year of the Montreal Convention, chairman of the district Com- 
mittee on Convention Program, International vice-president 1926 and 1927, and president of his club 
in 1929. 

Guy ‘Guernsey, a member of the Chicago club of which he was president in 1921, brings active 
experience in the work of the Committee on Public Affairs for United States, of which he is chairman. 
He was a member of this committee in 1929-30 and during 1930-31 served as chairman. He also has had 
experience in the administration of the affairs of the city of Chicago as a member of the City Council. 

Clyde B. Emert, a member of the Maryville-Alcoa, Tennessee club, has had practical experience 
qualifying him as chairman of the Committee on Publicity. He was secretary of his club, district 
trustee, lieutenant-governor, and governor of the Kentucky-Tennessee District, a member of the 
International Committee on Classification and Membership and chairman of the district Committee on 
Finance. 

Dr. W. E. Wolcott, an orthopedic surgeon and member of the Des Moines, Iowa club, is experienced 
by profession and by Kiwanis service in the work of the Committee on Under-Privileged Child, of 
which he is chairman. He was district chairman of this committee in 1929 and 1930, and was a member 
of the International Committee on Under-Privileged Child in 1929-30. 

Eugene R. Woodson, a member of the Washington, D. C. club, has been interested in vocational 
guidance, to which committee he has been appointed to c hairmanship. Even before Kiwanis adopted 
vocational guidance as an objective Kiwanian Woodson was active in work along these lines. 

Harold C. Jones, a member of the Portland, Oregon club, has been consistently interested in the 
work of the Special Committee on Efficiency Contest. Kiwanian Jones has been secretary of his club 
since 1920 and has been district secretary and treasurer during numerous district administrations. 

John H. Moss, a member of the Milwaukee, Wisconsin club and International President in 1925-26, 
is chairman of the Special Committee on History and is compiling data and doing research to the end 
that a complete history of Kiwanis International will be dev eloped. 

Arch A. Schramm, a member of the Marietta, Ohio club, is chairman of the Special Committee on 
Study of District Trustee. He was president of his club in 1924, district trustee in 1926, chairman of the 
district Committee on Vocational Guidance and Placement in 1927, lieutenant-governor in 1928 and 
governor of the Ohio District for 1931 
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Walter W. Wheatley J. Randall Caton, Jr. 

President of the Kiwanis Club of Harrisburg, Past International Trustee and member of the 
Illinois, led in the sponsorship of the new club Alexandria, Virginia, club guided the building of 
at Vienna, HUlinois. the club at Arlington, Virginia. 





H. T. Harper anffCarl 


President and Secretary of the Kiwanis Club @Copper 
building the new club Blue 


z - AN be done! 

Just to prove that there are communi- 

ties awaiting Kiwanis in all sections 
of the United States and Canada there are 
presented herewith brief paragraphs con- 
cerning the building of six new clubs in 
the States of Washington, Illinois, 
Georgia, Virginia, and the Province of 
Nova Scotia. All of these thriving new 
clubs, which will, incidentally, count 
toward attaining a sizeable goal of new 
clubs for the 1932 Detroit Convention 
were sponsored, built, and completed un- 
der the new extension plan made possible 
by the adoption of the $100.00 charter fee 
amendment at the Miami Convention and 
by the recently revised extension policy 
of the Field Service Department. We told 
you last month about the new club at 
Winter Park, Florida. This also counts 
in the list. 

In the great fruit belt of the Pacific- 
Northwest District, Wenatchee Kiwan- 
ians, led by Lieutenant-Governor Sam 
Mills and Irwin L. Jones, President of the 
Wenatchee club, found time to talk things 
over with representative citizens of Omak, 
and a petition bearing 39 names was the 
result. H. E. Roberts was elected Pres- 
ident of the Omak club. 

In the great Southern Illinois fruit belt 
of the Ilinois-Eastern Iowa District, Pres- 
ident Walter Wheatley of the Harrisburg 
club, rallied his members and paused in 
the preparations for “Peach Week” long 
enough to journey to Vienna, sell Kiwanis 


MORE UNCON 


A STORY ABOUT WALTER, RANDALIHA 


President of this new club at Vienna. 

So there were built in far distant fruit 
countries two Kiwanis clubs, and two es- 
tablished clubs are happy and proud of 
their achievements. 

Copperhill, Tennessee, one of the pro- 
gressive clubs of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
District, sensed the need and desire of a 
Kiwanis club in the splendid city of Blue 
Ridge, Georgia. So they crossed state 
lines and formed a welcome invading 
army into the splendid Georgia District, 
where they added a thriving club to the 
great district of the great State of 
Georgia, with W. Whitfield at the helm. 
This reminds us of the time Ed Blatter 
took his Forest Park, Illinois, Kiwanians 
up into Burlington, Wisconsin, and pre- 
sented the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District with one of its best new clubs. 
This Blue Ridge club and the work of 
Copperhill should inspire clubs near the 
border lines of districts and states to 
take advantage of any possibility that 
they might be in a better position to 
sponsor clubs in adjoining districts than 
other established clubs in the _ neigh- 
boring district. President H. T. Harper 
and Secretary Carl Abernathy of the Cop- 


AND HOW THEY PROED 


of Past International Trustee J. Randall 
Caton, Jr., Chairman of the Sponsoring 
Committee, a club was built at Arlington, 
Virginia. Amos C. Crounse was elected 
President of the Arlington club. This 
really was the first club completed after 
the $100.00 charter fee went into effect. 

The Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District 
is proud and happy over the birth of Ki- 
wanis twins, Digby, Nova Scotia, and 
Truro, Nova Scotia. These two clubs were 
sponsored by Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Charles A. Fowler 
worked faithfully and tirelessly, ably sup- 
ported by other Nova Scotia Kiwanians 
to bring about these new clubs. Prof. 
\. R. Prince of the Nova Scotia College 
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W. Whitfield 
President of the Blue 
Georgia, 


Ridge, 


ED IT CAN BE DONE 


of Agriculture was elected President of 
the Truro club while Maynard C. Denton 
was elected to be the presiding officer at 
Digby. 

Yes, it can be done! 

Of course, new Kiwanis clubs do not 
just “happen,” but the work was not dif- 
ficult. Men in prospective Kiwanis cities 
appreciate the fact that men of estab- 
lished clubs are anxious to pass along to 
them an organization which has been of 
benefit in their home lives. Kiwanis is 
not hard to “sell.”” Reduction of the char- 
ter fee to $100.00, with the remainder of 
the $25.00 per person membership fee 
swelling the local treasury, offers a fi- 
nancial argument and selling point that 





Major M. C. Denton 
President, Kiwanis Club 


club. of Digby, Nova Scotia. 


overcomes what formerly was a possible 
obstacle. 
clubs have done 
possibly your club can do. Just as truly 
as every automobile on the highway is a 
used car, so is every community a for- 
mer prospective Kiwanis city. Times have 
changed. Communities have changed. 
The community which possibly last year 
was. not quite ready for Kiwanis may be 
ready now. Certainly the community 
which has not been surveyed for several 
years is a real prospect. Your club most 
certainly has a group of real salesmen 
in its membership. It is hard to conceive 
of a Kiwanis club without salesmen. 
Your salesmen members are interested 
deeply in Kiwanis and its achievements. 
Surely your salesmen can sell such a 
saleable thing as Kiwanis. We recall Al 
Oosterhaus of Appleton, Wisconsin, who 
could not possibly understand why Ki- 
wanis should not be sold to a neighboring 
city of Chilton. Al made nearly as many 
trips to Chilton as did Connie Condict to 
Winter Park, Florida. When the Chilton 
delegate attended the Miami Convention 
he declared that nothing meant more to 
Chilton than did Kiwanis. The buyer of 
Kiwanis becomes more enthusiastic if 
possible than the seller. 

Some one on your board of directors, 
certainly some one in your club mem- 


As these sponsoring 








Charles A. Fowler 


Lieutenant-Governor 
member at Halifax, 
lessly in building 


and Governor-elect, and 
Nova Scotia, worked tire- 
elubs at Digby and Truro, 
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bership, has contacts in your neighboring 
community, regardless of what work was 
done in the past that will enable your club 
to present to the neighboring community 
the story of Kiwanis. Why not begin the 
fall season with a real systematic effort 
to bring to your neighbor those organiza- 
tion benefits which your community has 
enjoyed? The goal of a large number of 
new Clubs by the time of the Detroit Con- 
vention in June 1932 is not an easy one 
to reach, but it certainly is not beyond 
possibility of achievement if your club 
does what the clubs above mentioned have 
done. There are upwards of 1900 possi- 
bilities. 

Organize now for extension. Think ex- 
tension; talk extension! 
At the next meeting of your Board of 
Directors discuss the possibilities for new 
clubs in your surrounding territory and 
plan for immediate work. 

Selling Kiwanis means selling good- 
will, fellowship, inspiration and commu- 
nity progress. These are the needs of 
communities today. The essentials of 
leadership! These qualities are in your 
club, and it should be the club’s duty to 
carry them into new fields where at pres- 
ent there are no Kiwanis clubs. 

All members of the club can participate 
in this new extension service. Many clubs 
are making the building of a new club 
one of their major activities for the year. 

You have received information on the 
new plan. Will you not check up on the 
possibility which must exist somewhere in 
your neighborhood and by your activities 
and endeavors add to the strength and 
power of Kiwanis? 
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All Work and No Hobby— 


BUT THESE HOBBIES KEEP DULLNESS AWAY 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
By K. W. Given 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Manhattan, Kansas 


iY AGAZINES and year-books catering to 
i poe amateur and  semi-professional 
sentimentalize extensively concerning the joys 
of photography as a happy and healthful 
hobby. These numerous “eulogies” to the art 
of making pictures by photography are so 
much alike that one sample will serve 
admirably as an illustration. 
“And what do we bring home? 
films—memory of what we have seen—in- 
. . Emer- 


Exposed 


creased love for natural beauty. 
son inquires: 

‘Hast thou named all the birds without a 

gun, 

Loved the wild rose and left it on its 

stalk?’ ” 

If my hobby has all these splendid effects 
upon my physical, mental, spiritual and 
aesthetic self, | am truly grateful. Primarily, 
however, I ride my hobby because I enjoy 
the “kick” which accompanies the successful 
reproduc tion of my optical target. 

On my fourteenth birthday I was pre- 
sented with a number two box Brownie. 
Mother and I learned how to operate it 
together. We began immediately to finish 
our own pictures. Vivid are the memories of 
those evenings in the old kitchen in Chicago 
where we studied our first lessons in photo- 
graphic chemistry. As time passed, other 
activities demanded our attention and when 
the little outfit was hardly five years old we 
laid it aside. A dozen years passed—college, 
graduate study, years of teaching. Then 
last spring when the laurel and rhododendron 
hegan to blossom on the slopes of the Ken- 
tucky mountains, the camera fever struck 
with all its fury. 


1 had no equipment. The old outfit had 
been discarded. Funds for expensive equip- 
ment were not available. Just as I was 
about to construct a crude pin-hole camera 
(very beautiful pictures are produced daily 
in light-tight boxes with nothing in the front 
end for a lens but a tiny pin-hole) I 
stumbled onto a bargain. It was an imported 
German camera equipped with a fast and 
precisely ground lens. The instrument had 
been used, intelligently, for years and was 
in excellent condition. The pictures it took 
measured only 15% by 2% inches. But the 
detail possessed razor-edged sharpness. The 
prints were too small, however, to be effective 
for anything other than snapshot work. And 
I was interested in producing records with 
more appeal than common album snapshots. 

In a few weeks I had built an enlarger. 
This assumed the general appearance of a 
grotesque and extremely crude stereopticon 
lantern. But it worked! Hanging upon our 
walls are enlargements measuring 18 by 22 
inches which I made during spare moments, 
with the homemade enlarger, from vest- 
Of course they are more 
They are really 


pocket negatives. 
than mere pictures to us. 
windows in our living-room walls through 
which we can look again upon the lovely 
scenes we enjoyed during our years in the 
Appalachian highlands of the South. 

Personally, I am convinced that the ideal 
camera for the man whose hobby. is pho- 
tography, is a small hand camera with a 
fast and precise lens. With such an instru- 
ment excellent pictures can be produced 
even in very poor light. Film for a small 
camera costs very littke—a comforting item 
when failures are discovered during develop- 
ment. Then beautiful enlargements can be 
made from good negatives, or from good 
parts of mediocre negatives. 
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GRAPHS 
: By H. J. R. 


TEWKSBURY 
Member 
Kiwanis Club of 
Westbrook, Maine 


O begin with, I 

have a hobby 
but up to the pres- 
ent I’ve kept the 
fact pretty much a 
secret. Just why, 
I do not know, for 
everyone is sup- 
posed to have a 
hobby and some- 
times these hob- 





A typical mountain cabin in Clay County, Kentucky. There is not a mile bies cost good 


of railway in this county. The nearest road over which an automobile can 
travel at all is fifteen miles away. Here at the foot of Elk Hill resides a 
family ef the last of American pioneers. (Photo by Kiwanian K. W. Civen.) 


money. But my 
hobby is an inex- 


pensive one—that of collecting autographs. 

As an editor, I receive considerable mail 
and in the course of my twenty-five years’ 
experience as a newspaperman, | have picked 
up a number of autographs, some of which 
are quite valuable today. 

It isn’t always the fact that the autograph 
is that of a great man that makes it valuable; 
it’s the scarcity of such autographs. For 
instance, the autograph of George Washing- 
ton would not bring a big price. On the 
other hand if it were a signature of William 
Henry Harrison, who served as President 
for a few weeks in 1841, it would be worth 
a considerable sum. The reason: Genuine 
Washington autographs are fairly common. 
He was for many years prominent, writing 
much, and he signed his name frequenily. 
Harrison, on the other hand, was not great 
for so long a time, was not a prolific writer, 
it appears, so that his signatures are rare. 

Again, autographs of John Hancock, fa- 
mous signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, can be procured at a small sum. 
Hancock signed his name much. He was a 
prolific writer. On the other hand, not so 
long ago, a collector, desiring a complete set 
of autographs of the signers of that famed 
decument, paid $22,000 for the signature of 
another signer. That signer was a farmer. 
He was not much of a writer. It was not 
easy to get a genuine autograph of his. 

The autograph which I prize the most is 
that of Admiral George Dewey, the “Hero of 
Manila Bay.” Another which I prize highly 
is that of Col. John Singleton Mosby, leader 
of the “Partisan Rangers,” an independent 
cavalry command that did effective work dur- 
ing the Civil War by cutting communica- 
tions, destroying supply trains, capturing: out- 
posts, etc. And then I have one of “Uncle 
Joe” Cannon, for many years Speaker of the 
House who was the joy of many a cartoonist 
—Uncle Joe and his stogie. 

Included in my collection is one of Luther 
Burbank, the famous horticulturist; John D. 
Long of Maine, former Secretary of the 
Navy; Charles W. Fairbanks, former Vice- 
President; Philander Knox of Pennsylvania, 
former Secretary of State; Hudson Maxim, 
best known for his work in high explosives; 
Elihu Root; Adlai E. Stevenson, former 
Vice-President; Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
the “Hero of the Merrimac”; Thomas Riley 
Marshall, former Vice-President; Chauncey 
Depew, famous as an after-dinner speaker; 
Oscar Underwood of Alabama, former Demo- 
cratic leader in the Senate; Isaac Stephenson, 
millionaire lumber king and former United 
States Senator from Wisconsin; W. L. 
Douglas, former governor of Massachusetts; 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the famous publisher; 
Samuel W. McCall of Massachusetts, former 
Congressman and former Governor; John 
Wingate Weeks of Massachusetts, former 
United States Senator and former Secretary 


of War; Donald B. MacMillan, the famous 
(Turn to page 473) 
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Meeting of Executive 
Committee 

HE meeting of the Executive Committee 

was held in Chicago on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 26. President Harris and all mem- 
bers of the Committee were present as well 
as Secretary Parker and Assistant Secretary 
Kimball. 

Many matters received attention of which 
space allows only the mention of a few. The 
Committee instructed the Secretary to in- 
vestigate and report to the Board the details 
involved in the suggestion of the All-Chicago 
Kiwanis Clubs that Kiwanis International 
maintain a section in the Social Science 
Building at the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition in Chicago in 1933. 

It was voted that Kiwanis International co- 
operate with the President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief in such ways as might 
be determined by the President. 

Upon recommendation of the Procedure 
Committee, it was voted that a standard form 
for incorporation be drawn up for use by 
United States clubs desiring to incorporate. 
There is already a standard for Canadian 
clubs. 

A report of progress was made by the 
Committee made responsible for recommend- 
ing the zones and other procedure under the 
new plan for determining convention cities. 

Inasmuch as the necessity for further re- 
trenchments prevented any budget provision 
to permit the International committee chair- 
men as formerly to attend as guests at the 
International Council, the Executive Com- 
mittee voted that the chairmen be invited to 
attend, if they desired, at their own expense. 

Chairman Endicott submitted the report of 
the Finance Committee and its recommenda- 
tions were approved. Further details on 
finances are presented in the note below. 

The tentative programs for the Detroit 
Convention and for the International Coun- 
cil were presented and given careful con- 
sideration. These were referred back with 
suggestions to the respective committees for 
further development. 

The formulation of the Three-Year Plan 
was given consideration. The suggestions 
developed will be further studied by the 
President and the final plan will be formu- 
lated and presented to the Board for action. 

The Board of Trustees will meet on Novem- 
ber 18 and at that time will determine the 
next meeting of the Executive Committee. 





Meeting of Finance 
Committee 


HE Finance Committee met at Inter 
national Headquarters on Friday, Sep- 
tember 25. Chairman Endicott and the mem- 


INTERNATIONAL 
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hers, Treasurer Weiser and Trustee Hatfield, 
were present; also President Harris, Trustee 
Tatham, Secretary Parker and Assistant Sec- 
retary Kimball. 

The Committee reviewed the operating fig- 
ures for the six months ended June 30 and 
the months of July and August. The audit 
for the first six months of 1931 revealed that, 
in spite of a decrease in income amounting 
to over $26,122.76, the cash position of the 
organization was well maintained. Expenses 
for the first six months of 1931 were $1,554.15 
less than the income. The operations for the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1931, showed 
an excess of income over expenses of 
$5.613.68, the total income being $374,630.99 
and the total expense $369,017.31. For the 
two months ending August 31, the income ex- 
ceeds the expense by $2,795.20. 

The Committee reported that the $40,000 
par value United States Liberty Bonds had 
been sold and $40,000 par value of 34%% 
United States Treasury Notes had been pur- 
chased. The Committee also reported that 
$5,000 par value 544% Victory Bonds of 
Canada were exchanged for the same amount 
of 444% Dominion of Canada Bonds, due 
November 1, 1959, with coupons for 1% ad- 
ditional interest to November 1, 1934, which 
is the maturity date of the Victory Bonds. 

The Committee reported that in line with 
the authorization of the Board at its June 
meeting, the United States current account 
has been changed from the National Bank of 
the Republic to the Lake Shore Trust and 
Savings Bank and the Canadian current and 
depository account from the Bank of Toronto 
to the Bank of Montreal. 

The results of a study of the Field Service 
Department were reported by the Committee. 
Some suggestions for operating procedure 
were presented for approval. However, the 
Committee was convinced of the great value 
of the department in its general personal 
service to clubs and districts. 

The Committee also considered, in a pre- 
liminary way, the general conditions con- 
fronting the preparation of the budget for 
the first six months of 1932. 





International Council 
HE International Council will meet 
November 19-21, at the Medinah Ath- 
letic Club, located on Michigan Avenue, op- 
posite the International Headquarters. 

This Council consists of the district gov- 
ernors-elect, International officers and _ trus- 
tees and past presidents. Heretofore, it has 
been customary to invite to the Council, the 
chairmen of the International committees, at 
International’s expense. This year, due to 
the necessity for still further retrenchment, 
it is not possible to provide funds for their 
attendance, but it has been voted that any 
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chairmen who desire to attend at their own 
expense are privileged to do so, 

The meeting of the International Council 
is a most important one. It ranks next to the 
International Convention in significance. Here 
are presented the proposed plans of the ad 
ministration for the new leadership of dis- 
tricts and clubs. The District Governors’ 
Conference and addresses at the Council 
itself, offer the district governors-elect train- 
ing for their responsibilities that has long 
proved most effective. District governors- 
elect should allow nothing to prevent them 
from attending this Council, which is the 
first course in the general plan for the train- 
ing of_ leaders. 

(ee ee 


Meeting of Committee on 
Classification and 
Membership 


HE Committee on Classification and 

Membership which has a most important 
work to do at just this time, met at Inter- 
national Headquarters on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 9, with Chairman Austin and the two 
members present. 

The Committee considered certain prob- 
lems referred to it for study, but gave most 
of the day to the development of a very 
definite and comprehensive plan for pro- 
moting renewed, aggressive attention of 
clubs to the building up of their membership 
in numbers, quality of personnel and repre- 
sentative character. This program will urge 
the constant activity and the use of sound 
methods by club Committees on Membership. 
The Committee will emphasize that the 
primary purpose of upbuilding club mem- 
bership is to better fit the clubs to render 
service and give leadership to worth-while 
activities in their communities. 

RN 


Detroit Convention Program 


XCELLENT progress has been made 

in the early development of the pro- 
eram for the next International Convention 
at Detroit, June 26-30, 1932. On the basis 
of the work accomplished at the meeting 
of the International Committee on Conven- 
tion Program, mentioned last month, Chair- 
man Callen was able to submit an unusually 
well planned tentative program to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for consideration at its 
recent meeting. As the program is not yet 
approved in its final form, it is not advisable 
to present it in any detail. 

The theme of the convention will probably 
emphasize the return to the birthplace of 
Kiwanis and the challenge to the members 
under the inspiration of those circumstances 
to enlist in a forward movement to accom- 
plish a still greater future for Kiwanis. 
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® UTAH-IDAHO 


The thirteenth 
Utah-Idaho District held in Pocatello, Idaho, 
August 
Many 
spoke of it as the finest convention ever held 


annual convention of the 


28-29, has now passed into history. 


delegates and old-timers in Kiwanis 


in the district. Enough praise cannot be 
given the host city, Pocatello, and its officials. 
The business district was decorated in flags 
and bunting in honor of the delegates and 
Boy Scouts were at every turn to run errands. 
In his welcoming address the young mayor of 
Pocatello, Hon. T. C. Coffin, said, “Gentlemen 
of Kiwanis, our city 


to do with as you wish. There is not a thing 


is your city. It is yours 
you cannot have, not a thing you cannot do. 
We give it to you while you are here.” 
Thursday evening, August 27, the Execu- 
tive Committee met with International Secre- 
Fred. C. W. Parker and Field Service 
Representative Jarvis Price. Immediately 
following dinner, the District Board of Trus- 
held which 
secretary 


tary 


its semi-annual meeting at 
Parker and Field Service Repre- 
sentative Price were present. District 
ernor H. B. Aven presided at each meeting. 
The first session of the convention proper 
was called to order by Governor Aven at 
9:30 a.m., Friday, August 28. At the con- 
cluding session ofhcers were elected for the 
year 1932 and the 1932 Convention City was 
selected. President Frank D. Mumford of 
the Caldwell, Idaho, club was elected Gov- 
ernor for 1932 and Provo, Utah, was chosen 
as the 1932 Convention City. The following 
were elected as Lieutenant-Governors: John 
Fagerstedt, Weiser, Idaho; Dr. Glen B. Crab- 
tree, Idaho Falls, Idaho; H. Fred Egan, Park 
City, Utah; and R. J. Vaughn, Helper, Utah. 
Chairmen of the various district committees 
presented prepared papers on the activities 


tees 


Gov- 
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committees and these 


respective 


of their 
papers will be presented to the corresponding 
committees of all the clubs in the district. 
International Secretary Parker was called 
on many 
tion during the two days of the convention 


times for information and instruc- 
and his address, delivered the morning of the 
opening day, was received with nothing short 
of an ovation. 

Field 


dress on “Kiwanis and Its Relation to Com- 


Service Representative Price’s ad- 


munity Life,” presented in the afternoon of 
the first day, was most inspiring. 

An impressive address on “The Tower of 
Babel” was delivered by Hon. J. H. Peterson, 
former Attorney General of the State of 
Idaho. 

The address of W. Mont Ferry, former 
Mayor of Salt Lake City, dealt with the 
present situation of silver. Mr. Ferry is man- 
aging director of the Silver King Coalition 
Mining Company, one of the largest silver 
mines in the world, and is president of the 
Silver Producers Association of America. He 
had just recently returned from a conference 
with President Hoover and with U. S. Sen- 
ator Pittman of Nevada. The proper use of 
silver is vital to the States of Utah and Idaho, 
where much of the world’s production of 
silver comes from, and every delegate and 
much 
subject and were extremely glad of the op- 


visitor received information on the 
portunity to hear the question discussed by 
one so capable as Mr. Ferry. 

State were held at noon each 
day of the convention. The Utah luncheon 
was presided over by President Clifford Ru- 
dine of the Salt Lake City club, and the 
ladies were invited. President J. Frank 
Bruins of the Boise club presided at the 
Idaho Wonderful entertainment 


luncheons 


luncheon. 


Power - eer or re oe 
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was presented at both of these luncheons. 


The outstanding musical contributions to 
the convention were made by the Pocatello 
club and the Spanish Fork, Utah, club. 

The whole convention proceedings were of 
high that District 
Treasurer Boyd J. Barnard 
have the proceedings in detail placed in the 
hands of every club in sufficient number that 
board of directors 


such order Secretary- 


was ordered to 


each committee and the 
might have a copy. 

The convention closed with a grand ball 
dedicated to International Secretary Parker 
and District Governor Aven. Two orchestras 
were present. 

Every club but one was represented at the 
convention and this grants the hope expressed 
by International President William O. Harris 
for good attendance in his message read at 
the opening session. 


® COLORADO-W YOMING 


The Colorado-Wyoming District Convention 
was held in Alamosa, Colorado, in the great 
San Luis Valley on the 23d, 24th and 25th of 
August. In many respects it was the most 
unique convention ever held in the district 
inasmuch as two events in connection with 
the convention were held some distance from 
the convention city, one of these being a 
regular Western barbecue held at Crestone, 
the home of Kiwanian Harry Tipton. This 
was a most enjoyable event. 

Barbecued beef was donated by Kiwanian 
Tipton out of his herd and was prepared in 
regular Western barbecue fashion over a fire 
pit filled with live wood coals. Between six 
and seven hundred people attended this bar- 
becue. After the evening meal, there was 
dancing on both floors of a building which 














A few of the delegates who attended the Utah-Idaho District Convention held in Pocatello, Idaho, August 28-29, 1931. 
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has been turned over to the Alamosa Ki- 
wanians by a large mining company for the 
purpose of a camp for boys. Music was pro- 
vided by the Pueblo Arcadians. 

Because of limited time and the great dis- 
tances traveled to these outside affairs, some 
of the convention business had to be trans- 
acted away from the convention city. The 
Resolutions Committee prepared its resolu- 
tions and the Nominating Conference its 
recommendations at Crestone following the 
barbecue. On the afternoon of the second 
day the convention was moved in whole to a 
beautiful resort on the Conejos River, just 
north of the New Mexico State line, named 
Menkhaven. This resort is the property of 
the Menke Sisters, Pantages-Keith artists who 
spend their summers in the mountains of 
Colorado. Luncheon was served at the noon 
hour and in addition to the usual speeches 
incident to such an the Menke 
Sisters sang some very delightful stage songs. 

After the luncheon, the delegates were 
organized and a business session was held. 


occasion, 


At a banquet in the evening at Alamosa, 
the convention body had the privilege of 
listening to Mrs. E. H. Velhagen, the subject 
of whose talk was the San Luis Valley (its 
history and romance). Mrs. Velhagen was 
formerly national committeewoman of the 
Republican party for Colorado and is a very 
brilliant speaker. An interesting address was 
also given by Hon. Wilbur M. Alter, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Colorado. 

With the exception of those mentioned all 
business were held in the Isis 
Theatre in Alamosa and Kiwanian Everett 
Cole abandoned his picture show business for 
the time being. The business of the conven- 
tion was handled with dispatch. International 
Trustee Edmond C. van Diest gave an in- 
spiring address which was helpful in bring- 
ing out the possibilities of service through 
Kiwanis. District Governor William C. Kin- 
kead gave an impressive talk. Reports were 
made by District Secretary G. J. Rollandet 


sessions 


and District Treasurer Roscoe C. Lynn. The 
three Lieutenant-Governors also gave mes- 


sages, 

The attendance was most gratifying con- 
sidering the distance traveled. 

The following officers for 1932 were 
elected: Governor, Walter G. Sackett. Fort 
Collins, Colorado; District Treasurer, James 
B. Dick, Jr., Walsenburg, Colorado; Lieu- 
tenant Governors, Northern Division, Robert 
S. Hicks, Casper, Wyoming; Central Divi- 
Howard Patience, Denver, Colorado; 
and Southern Division, Robert R. Tarbell, 
Saguache, Colorado. 


@ WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 

There were 978 registrations at the Wis- 
consin-Upper Michigan District Convention 
held in Appleton, Wisconsin, August 9-11, 
which is 324 above the previous district 
record attendance. It is a tribute to the en- 
ergy of District Governor Paul F. Neverman, 
who is the first governor ever to visit every 
club in his district, and a further tribute to 
the publicity methods of the district bulletin 
which in a new arrangement with the postal 
department goes to every member. 

The presence of International figures had 
much to do with attracting attendance. These 
included the inimitable Jules Brazil, the 
great Kiwanis Philosopher Roe Fulkerson, 
and the best permeator in Kiwanis, Thomas 


sion, 





B. Marshall, International Trustee Joshua 
L. Johns and Governor Claude A. Dock of 
the Michigan District. 

Governor Neverman’s success this year in 
holding his district membership intact is due 
to a terse statement of the fact by Jules 
Brazil. “Give them a job; tell them how; see 
that they do; check and double-check.” 

One had only to look in at the annual 
banquet and observe a thousand Kiwanians 
and ladies to realize the great interest in Ki- 
wanis Individual club enterprise 
was noteworthy. The West Allis 
pended $800 to bring a band to Appleton for 
the picnic Sunday afternoon. Escanaba, 
Michigan, furnished a company of musicians 


sessions. 


club ex- 


to visit different sectional meetings, luncheons 
and the banquet. Dam, Wisconsin, 
dressed their delegation in a distinctive man- 
ner with specially made headdresses and dis- 
and advertising. 


Beaver 


tributed local products 
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At the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District Conven- 





tion were Chairman Jules Brazil (inset) of the 
International Committee on Music, International 
Trustee Joshua L. Johns, member of the Appleton 
club, Governor Claude A. Dock of the Michigan 
District, and Thomas B. Marshall, Manager of the 
Field Service Department of Kiwanis International. 


Other cities sent meritorious delegations. 

The Sunday evening organ recital was 
4 5 5 

followed by an address by Dr. E. Le Roy 


Dakin, Past President of the Kiwanis Club 
of Milwaukee. 

Convention sessions were held in the as- 
sembly room of the Appleton High School. 
Every major committee in the district re- 
ported progress in its field of work. Even at 
noon complete programs followed the lunch- 
eons. The ladies were kept busy from nine 
o'clock Sunday morning until four o’clock 
Tuesday afternoon. There was an added in- 
flux of golfers Tuesday afternoon for the golf 
tournament and competition was keen for the 
John H. Moss trophy. Each club was allowed 
one team of four men. 

Perhaps the oldest Kiwanian at the con- 
vention was A. E. Brainerd of Boscobel, and 
his advice was the high note of the conven- 
tion. He said, “You are worth to yourself the 
difference in the sum total of human happi- 
ness left in the world after you have gone, 
from that which existed when you came. It 
is the duty of one generation to give the next 
one a better start. No Kiwanian should feel 
comfortable unless he can say he has helped 
the race. You are worth the legacy you leave 
the world in live-ability. Build into our 
organization this true Kiwanis spirit.” 

Results of the district elections were unan- 
imous in every case. Madison was selected 
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as the next district convention city. The 
following were elected: District Governor, 
William F. Faulkes, Madison; 
Henry J. Rogers, Racine; Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors: Northern Division, T. E. Strom, Es- 
canaba; North Central Division, Frank S. 
Hyer, Stevens Point; Northwest Division, 
Alexander Wiley, Chippewa Falls; Northeast 
Division, Rev. L. Gast, Green Bay; Eastern 
Division, Dr. Charles M. Gleason, Manitowoc: 
Western Division, G. M. Wiley, La Crosse; 
Southern Division, Roger G. Cunningham, 
Janesville; Southeast Division, Charles A, 
Jahr, Elkhorn; Southwest Division, A. E. 
Brainerd, Boscobel; Central Division, C. W. 
Springgate, Oshkosh; and the Milwaukee 
Division, William T. Darling, Wauwatosa. 
The district secretary and all district chair- 
will be the District 
Governor. 
® MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 

The spirit and courage of the pioneer, the 


Kiwanian, the North 
emplified during a time of international de- 


Treasurer, 


men appointed by 


American, were ex- 
pression, during a period of local drouth and 
crop failure in a district of 
better than one of every ten Kiwanians in 
the District of Minnesota and the Dakotas 
registered for work and for play at the dis- 
trict convention held in the heart of a stricken 
territory, Minot, North Dakota, August 20-21. 

This splendid spirit was rewarded by a 
harvest of happiness, friendliness, inspiration 


farms, when 


and resolve to carry on further that no ma- 
terial depression or drouth may ever dwarf 
or wither. 

Four-fifths of the total registration was 
completed on the day prior to the opening of 
the convention and the final session was at- 
tended in as great numbers and with as keen 
interest as was the opening session. 

District Follett’s ad- 
dress was a song of praise for the good works 
of the past, a book of wisdom pointing the 
way for the present and a trumpet call of 


Governor James G. 


inspiration for the future. 

Dr. John MacKay, President of Manitoba 
College, wove through his address on “The 
Occident and the Orient” an entrancing story, 
a kindly philosophy and charted a wise course 
for thinking men to follow. 

The address of Hon. George F. Shafer, 
Governor of the State of North Dakota, on 
the subject of “Citizenship” so clearly set 
forth the duty of every American citizen that 
no man or woman within his hearing may 
ever again say, “I did not realize the honor 
that is mine in being—An American Citizen.” 

Past International Vice-President William 
C. Green brought a vivid picture of a gracious 
land filled with opportunity for every hand, 
for in Kiwanis he showed work awaiting the 
magic touch of every talent. No man in Ki- 
wanis need ever be that most hopeless of 
beings—“an unwanted, unneeded, unneces- 
sary man”—for in Kiwanis there is work for 
every man, every talent, every hand, 

International Trustee Jerry H. Lammers 
smiled—and often that is the measure of a 
man. The light of that friendly smile has 
gone to alt corners of this district and with 
the smile has gone much to think of and to 
ponder over, for International Trustee Lam- 
mers gave to this convention a masterful 
summary of the nation’s ills and pointed out 
a path of light leading to a probable cure 
through the development of leaders—our 
time’s greatest need. 


Field Service Representative Edwin S. 
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Shortess explained and interpreted the func- 
tions of the Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion. The many services Kiwanis Inter- 
national stands ready to perform for the 
wavering, the doubting, the weakening club, 
were explained by Mr. Shortess. 

All lieutenant-governors were in attendance 
and each contributed to the program in care- 
fully prepared short talks on various phases 
of Kiwanis activities. 

Immediate Past Governor George A. Ab- 
hott was the busiest man at the convention 
for it was he, in his efficiency, his thought- 
fulness and his wisdom, who filled every 
breach, took care of all loose-ends and made 
of them a bouquet. 

Roe Fulkerson addressed the convention 
upon two occasions, during the convention 
sessions and again during an Artists’ Pro- 
gram presented in the evening. Particularly 
fitting was it that Kiwanian Fulkerson should 
have an important place in the Artists’ Pro- 
gram for surely there is no more lovely talent 
than that of bringing smiles to lips and hap- 
piness to hearts. 

The entertainment for the visiting ladies 
was delightfully arranged. There were golf 
breakfasts, bridge luncheons, dances and ban- 
quets provided for eve ryone, 

Through the courtesy of the Kiwanis Club 
of Minneapolis, the convention sessions were 
given light and color, music and happiness, 
through the pouring out of talent by a glo- 
rious quartet of mixed voices. 

For half an hour before the formal opening 
of each morning session, Mr. George H. 
Morgan of New York brought from the fine 
pipe organ in the convention hall the notes 
of a thousand orchestras in a concert that 
will remain an everlasting memory to all those 
present. 

Golf? Of course there was golf and many 
prizes ~—prizes for the very good and prizes 
for the very bad. 

Preceding the Governor’s Ball which was a 
festive affair, made lovely by the gracious at- 
tendance of wives, sisters, sweethearts and 
mothers of Kiwanians, a beautiful concert 


was given by Nora Fauchald Morgan, a lyric 
soprano of wide reputation and exquisite 
voice. This concert was attended by all 
visitors to the convention and through the 








courtesy of the Minot club, by many residents 
of Minot. 

Private homes were gay each evening with 
parties. Wide flung were the portals of Minot 
homes and friends passed to and fro in 
colorful parade. 

All elections of district officers for the year 
1932 were unanimous. Bennett O. Knudson 
of Albert Lea, Minnesota, was elected Gov- 
ernor for 1932 and the city of Yankton, 
South Dakota, was chosen as the Convention 
City for 1932. 

The following Lieutenant-Governors for 
1932 were elected: Division I., Tony N. 
Roble, Austin, Minnesota; Division IL, Dr. 
A. F. Branton, Willmar, Minnesota; Division 
HL. William C. Smith, Duluth, Minnesota; 
Division IV., Tim Francis, Enderlin, North 
Dakota; Division V., Judge Aaron G. Burr, 
Bismarck, North Dakota; Division VI., W. H. 
Scott, Jr., Ortonville, Minnesota; and Divi- 
sion VII., Elden W. Clark, Yankton, South 
Dakota. 


® WESTERN CANADA 

“Courage and Optimism” was the keynote 
of all the addresses delivered at the thirteenth 
Annual Convention of the Western Canada 
District held in the Macdonald Hotel, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, August 23-24-25. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
beautiful location than the Canadian Na- 
tional’s splendid hotel on the high banks of 
the Saskatchewan River, and the Edmonton 
club had left no stone unturned to insure the 
225 delegates a wonderful time. At the Sun- 
day evening service, August 23, an address 
was given by Dr. Stacey F. McCall to a 
crowded congregation, which included fifty 
of the boys and girls from the children’s 
home, the Edmonton club’s major activity. 
District Governor Andrew Whyte presided at 
the sessions which were inspiring and en- 
joyable. 

The delegates were fortunate in hearing 
addresses from the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, 
Premier of Canada and a member of the Cal- 
gary club, who found time to attend two of 
the gatherings, and Premier J. T. M. Ander- 
son of Saskatchewan, a member of the Regina 
club. Other Kiwanian notables, former Mayor 
Ambrose U. G. Bury and Mayor Douglas of 














At the Governor's Banquet, Western Canada District Convention at Edmonton, Alberta. Left to 
right: Andrew Whyte, District Gevernor, Edmonton; Mrs. Whyte; Dr. Charles Carlyle Tatham, 
International Trustee. Edmonton; Dr. James P. Whyte, District Governor-elect, Swift Current, Sas- 
katehewan; Rt. Hen. Richard B. Bennett, Prime Minister of Canada and member of Calgary, Alberta, 
Kiwanis club; Charles E. Garnett, President, Edmonton Kiwanis olub; A. U. G. Bury, K.D., M.P.; 
Mrs. Tatham; Dr. J. T. M. Anderson, Premier of Saskatchewan and member Regina, Saskatchewan; 


Mrs. R. W. Moore, Saskatchewan; and Julian Garrett, Chairman, Convention Committee. 
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Edmonton, Rev. George Dickson and Past 
International Vice-President Charles F. 
Adams of Calgary, and A. J. Irving of Sas- 
katoon, delighted the gathering with ad- 
dresses, urging courage and optimism, which 
were never more needed than at the present 
time, 

The finances of the district were found to 
be excellent. The convention. attendance 
prize was won by the Kiwanis Club of Saint 
Boniface, Manitoba, and Regina captured the 
District Attendance Shield for the year. 

Dr. James P. Whyte of Swift Current, Sas- 
katchewan, was elected District Governor for 
1932, The following Lieutenant-Governors 
were elected: David H. Elton, K. C., for 
Alberta; H. S. Potter of Melfort for Sas- 
katchewan; and John Popkin of Brandon for 
Manitoba and Western Ontario. 

Saskatoon was selected as the convention 
city for 1932, Winnipeg in 1933, and Leth- 
bridge in 1934, 

The entertainment provided by the Edmon- 
ton club was a delight to all. At the gover- 
nor’s banquet and ball, the delegates were 
thrilled with the program  offered—the 
splendid orchestral numbers and the fun. 
The singing by twenty of the capital’s out- 
standing artists of “Land of Hope and Glory” 
will long be remembered. Some of the dele- 
gates drove two thousand miles to be present 
and every one, ladies ineluded, felt that it was 
well worth while. 


® ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 

The fourteenth annual convention of the 
I]linois-Eastern Iowa District held in Hyde 
Park, Chicago, August 30 to September 2, 
while it was rather disappointing from the 
standpoint of attendance, was conceded by 
all present, especially those who have at- 
tended other conventions, as the best ever 
held in the district. Every committee func- 
tioned so effectively and efficiently that har- 
mony prevailed throughout the entire session. 

The pre-convention services in the archi- 
tecturally beautiful University of Chicago 
Chapel gave an impressive setting to the 
occasion that acted as a spirit leveler to the 
three convention days that followed. 

The twenty-minute organ prelude by Miss 
Hazel Atherton Quinney and the musical 
numbers by the University Church of Disci- 
ples’ Male Quartet were in themselves an 
enjoyable evening’s program and the address 
by Dr. T. V. Smith, Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Chicago, gave those in at- 
tendance something to think about and 
analyze in building for Kiwanis. 

District Governor Henry A. Dormeyer oif- 
cially opened the convention with a few 
brief remarks calling attention to the duty 
of each delegate to be present at all conven- 
tion sessions in order to take back to their 
clubs the information and inspiration which 
they might gather from the various meetings 
and addresses. 

On the following day, those who delight in 
chasing golf balls over hill and down dale 
entered the District Golf Tournament at 
Cherry Hills which ended with the Chicago 
club capturing three of the major trophies 
and tying Decatur for the fourth, but lost on 
the twentieth green. Post District Governor 
Frank P. Hammond of the Woodlawn club 
won the District Officer’s Cup for the fourth 
consecutive year and it was suggested that 
he be permitted to retain it and the officers 
purchase a new trophy for 1932. 

The ladies in attendance on Monday were 
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entertained at luncheon, followed by a recep- 
tion in honor of Mrs. Dormeyer, wife of the 
district governor. 

At the get-together dinner in the evening, 
District Secretary Raymond S. Blunt presided 
and everything transpired with precision. 
Following an automobile tour of the city, a 
fashion show was staged at the South Shore 
Country Club for the ladies. The conferences 
for Kiwanians after the dinner gave opportu- 
nity for a general discussion of club activities 
and problems and showed the great need for 
closer codperation in Kiwanis objectives and 
a keener realization by Kiwanians of their 
responsibilities, as such, in helping to build 
bigger and better communities. 

The convention proper opened on Tuesday 
morning, September 1, with the usual group 
singing under the direction of the widely 
known Kiwanian, Jules Brazil. 

At this session and the one on the follow- 
ing morning reports were heard from the 
lieutenant-governors and various committee 
chairmen, all of whom seemed to have a spirit 
of optimism toward the growth of Kiwanis 
in their Four new 
clubs have been chartered this year and prac- 
tically all of the older clubs have added a 
number of new members to their rosters. 
The clubs likewise have been extremely 
active in the furtherance of Kiwanis objec- 
tives. 


respective territories. 


One of the high spots of the convention 
was the address by Dr. A. D. Albert, Assistant 
to the President of the Century of Progress 
Exposition to be held in Chicago in 1933. 
Dr. Albert painted a wonderful word picture 
of what the “Century of Progress” expects to 
portray and made an earnest plea for Kiwanis 
to assume its rightful place in this Exposition 
as one of the Builders for American Progress. 

At the Governor’s Banquet on Tuesday 
evening, September 1, Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Alfred C. Callen acted as toastmaster. 

District Governor Dormeyer in expressing 
his appreciation on behalf of the delegation 
assembled, to George W. Fleming, General 
Convention Chairman and Jay W. Hays, 
President of the Hyde Park club under 
whose auspices the convention had been held, 
said that it was the best convention he had 
ever attended and that nothing had been 
overlooked to add enjoyment and comfort to 
everyone. 

International Trustee Joshua L. Johns was 
in attendance and gave a most interesting 
and instructive address on “International 
and Administrative Policies.” International 
Trustee Johns also officiated at a most impres- 
sive ceremony on Monday, August 31, when 
a group of Kiwanians drove to Lincoln Park 
and laid a wreath on the Doughboy Monu- 
ment, which had been erected in the park 
by the Kiwanis Club of Chicago in 1927. 

George B. Franks of Champaign was 
elected District Governor for 1932 and Verne 
G. Bonesteel of Aurora was elected District 
Treasurer. The following Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors were elected: Division I., J. F. Cornelius 
(North Shore) ; Division IL., Harold H. Ward 
(Park Ridge); Division III., Clarence L. 
Valentine (Aurora); Division IV., Fred W. 
Patterson (Hyde Park); Division V., Ira R. 
Hendrickson (Mount Morris); Division VI., 
Father J. S. Peters (Clinton, Iowa) ; Division 
VIL., Joseph Nadler (Moline) ; Division VIII., 
Clifford H. Mead (Chillicothe) ; Division IX., 
George H. Alfs (Burlington, Iowa) ; Division 
X., J. I. Dilsaver (Mattoon); Division XI., 














Kiwanians attending the 14th Annual Convention of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, in Hyde Park, 
Chicago, August 30 to September 2, assist International Trustee Joshua L. Johns, who lays wreath 


on Doughboy Monument in Lincoln Park, on behalf of the Kiwanis clubs in the district. 


Reading 


from left to right: Jay W. Hayes, President, Hyde Park club; Nathan Herzka, member, Hyde Park 
club; Wm. MeDonnell, (Englewood) Lieutenant-Governor, Division IV.; Joshua L, Johns; Alfred C. 
Callen, (Champaign) Immediate Past Governor (in rear of monument); Roy James Battis, (Chicago) 
Chairman, District Committee on Publicity and Editor of I-I District Bulletin; Frank P. Hammond, 


(Woodlawn) Chairman, All-Chicago clubs; 


Henry A. 


(Lake View) District Governor; 


Dormeyer, 


and George W. Fleming, (Hyde Park) General Convention Chairman, 


Wesley B. Walraven (Springfield) ; and Divi- 
sion XII., W. W. Wheatley (Harrisburg). 
The last two divisions were established in 
accordance with a resolution which had been 
passed at this convention for the purpose of 
lessening the distances of travel for the 
lieutenant-governors as well as decreasing the 
number of clubs necessary for any one lieu- 
tenant-governor to visit due to the increase of 
clubs in the district. 

Bloomington, Illinois, was selected as the 
1932 Convention City and won by but three 
votes over Aurora. Burlington, lowa, was a 
third contestant in the race but withdrew 
its invitation after a number of ballots had 
been taken and the delegates had become 
deadlocked. This resulted in the selection 
of Bloomington, Burlington making a bid 
for the convention in 1933. 
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Thirteen clubs from Illinois and Wisconsin 
took part in an inter-club golf meet at Bonnie 
Brook course, Waukegan, last August. The 
clubs participating included Milwaukee, Ra- 
cine, Kenosha and Burlington, Wisconsin; 
Waukegan, Lake Forest, Evanston, Chicago, 
Mount Carmel and Bloomington, Illinois; and 
Lake View, Logan Square and North Shore 
in Chicago. 

Jack Kelly, professional of the Libertyville 
Country Club, the low 
honors with a card of 74. Vincent Hunting- 
ton of Oak Park was second with 76, Roy 
Nilles of Evanston, third with 77, Peter N. 
Jans, also of Evanston, was fourth with 83 and 
William N. Frye of Lake Forest was fifth 
with 84, 

In the team play event Milwaukee defeated 
Chicago, Evanston beat Racine and Lake 
Forest defeated Kenosha. 

Dr. Thomas A. Carter of Waukegan had 


carried off 


gross 


charge of the program. Speakers at the din- 
ner in the evening included District Governor 
Henry A. Dormeyer of Lake View, Chicago. 
District Secretary Raymond S. Blunt of 
Englewood, Chicago, Past Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor John Coleman of Mount Carmel, Kay- 
win Kennedy of Bloomington, Past District 
Governor Daniel S. Wentworth of Chicago 
and Lieutenant-Governor J. F. Cornelius of 
North Shore, Chicago. 

One hundred and twenty entered the com- 
petition and one hundred and _ forty-three 
attended the meeting and dinner in the 
evening. 


® NEW YORK 


A campaign under the individual sponsor- 
ship of clubs has been instigated by District 
Governor Frank C. Huntington to check-up 
and clean-up sordid movies and to give active 
encouragement to better types of entertain- 
ment on the stage, platform and on the air. 
Governor Huntington calls attention to the 
fact that while public remonstrance is de- 
sirable against the evil influences, public 
support and encouragement are essential to 
the preservation of the best entertainment. 
“Help the good ones crowd out the bad ones,” 
the governor says. 

It is estimated that more than ten thousand 
children were given outings by the New York 
District during the past summer season. An 
increasing number of clubs are sponsoring 
health farms for needy children. Schenec- 
tady, the most ambitious in these projects, 
contemplates the installation of complete 
equipment and personnel for year round oper- 
ation. Cases will be referred to the club from 
social agencies. Conditions so far as possible 
will emulate homes. The plan further con- 
templates particular attention to vocational 
guidance after children leave the farm. 
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® LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 


The Committee on Public Affairs of the 
District 
chairmanship of Fred G. Thatcher has funce- 


Louisiana-Mississippi under the 
tioned effectively this year. The first step 
was a questionnaire to all the club Com- 
Affairs in the district ask- 
Answers were tabulated 


mittees on Publi 
ing for suggestions, 
and published in a folder and mailed to the 
committees in sufficient number for each 
member of every club to receive one. 

This committee has just mailed to each 
club committee a copy of “Worse than War” 
by the Travelers Insurance Company, and 
“Accident Facts” by the National Safety 
Council. One thousand two hundred copies 
of a bulletin “Careless America, 
Watch Your Step” have also been circulated. 


special 


@ NEW ENGLAND 

Past President George C. Cobb of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Worcester, Massachusetts, is 
owner and manager of the Algonquin Hotel 
at York Beach, Maine. It is his custom an- 
nually to invite the Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire club for one meeting during August or 
September. 
tember 1, and attended by about seventy-five 
Portsmouth Kiwanians and their guests. It 
was a ladies’ night and visitors were present 


Such a meeting was held Sep- 


from several clubs besides Portsmouth, in- 
cluding Newton, Somerville, and Norwalk in 
New England and Englewood, New Jersey. 

Very delightful music was furnished by 
Fred Bates of Dover. Greetings were given 
by several, including a welcome by the Pres- 
ident of the Portsmouth Club, George J. Volz. 
International Trustee Ernest F. McGregor 
talked on “Some Encouraging Features of 
Kiwanis” and general club singing was en- 
joyed by all. 

The meeting concluded with a rousing vote 
of thanks to Kiwanian Cobb for the splendid 
hospitality of his famous hotel. 


® PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

An increasing number of inter-group pic- 
nics has characterized the summer season 
throughout the entire Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict. Inter-club picnics, affairs with other 
local organizations, meetings with other ser- 
vice clubs and outdoor events with Kiwanis 
sponsored childrens’ groups, granges etc., 
have kept up the enthusiasm during hot 
weather. Clubs fostering such events were: 
Aberdeen, Albany, Anacortes, Beaverton, 
Centralia, Chehalis, Cle Elum, Colfax, Day- 
ton, Everett, Gresham, Kennewick, McMinn- 
ville, Montavilla, Newport, North Central, 
Peninsula, Portland, Roseburg, Salem, Walla 
Walla and Wenatchee. The Roseburg Picnic 
was in codperaton with the Grangers and 
attracted a crowd of over 800. 

The thrilling success of the Fourteenth 
Annual District Convention at Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, with the second largest attendance 
(1,053) in the history of the district, has en- 
thused every club represented. District 
Governor Harold M. Diggon, Convention 
Chairman William D. Lyness, Tacoma’s Pres- 
ident John B. Goff and Secretary Warren 
Butler, are receiving congratulations from all 
for a perfect convention. The Kiwanis Club 
of Tacoma has authorized the publication of 
a booklet giving the details of the conven- 
tion plan used. This will be of great service 
to future convention cities, both district and 
International—for, be it known that the 


Tacoma Convention was a complete financial 
success, 

President H. E. Roberts and District Trus- 
tee George Protzman of the newly built Ki- 
Omak, Washington, were 
present at the Tacoma Convention and while 
there completed arrangements with District 
Governor Diggon to present the International 
Charter. Field Service Representative Jarvis 
Price reports Omak as a live town, and the 
Kiwanians as the real builders of that section. 
Wenatchee, Washington, the sponsor club, 
will surely have reason to be proud of its 


wanis Club of 


protégé. 


® ALABAMA 


Convention headquarters have been estab 
lished in the Houston Hotel for the Alabama 
District Convention to be held in Dothan, 
November 9-10, and at all times Kiwanian 
Arthur Joe Grant, secretary of the convention 
committees, will be en duty. 

John W. Rish, General Chairman of the 
Convention Committees has announced the 
tentative program for the event and also the 
committees. 

Probable feature speakers will be Inter- 
national Trustee David H. Edington of Mo- 
bile, whose subject will be “Know Kiwanis 
International”; Judge S. F. Hobbs of Selma, 
“Alabama Know Thyself”; J. L. Liles of 
Birmingham, “Know Our Agricultural Possi- 
bilities and Handicaps”; Dr. Lee Bidgood of 
the University of Alabama, “Know Trade 
Trends”; John Temple Graves, IIL., of Bir- 
mingham, and Hon. Doyle E. Carlton of 
Florida, former Chairman of the International 
Committee on Public Affairs for United 
States. 

District Governor Le Roy Holt of Birming- 
ham, will preside at all business sessions at 
the City Auditorium; while Chairman M. F. 
Jackson of the Committee on Agriculture, 
Chairman W. A. Currie of the Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, and Chairman J. E. 
Lewis of the Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance will preside at the conferences. 


® CAPITAL 

Under the auspices of the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Hagerstown and Frederick, Maryland, 
recently, there was held at Braddock Heights, 
the Second Annual Outing and Get-Together 
Party of Kiwanians and their friends from 
parts of Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. About four hundred 
were in attendance. 

The afternoon was given to out-of-door 
sports until rain forced participants in these 
activities to hold their Turtle Derby under 
cover. Then came supper; and what a meal 
that was! 

The main feature of the evening was “A 
Mock Trial” in which some of the Kiwanians 
appeared as defendants, they having been 
indicted for buying turtles and placing them 
in the race which was held earlier in the 
evening. Short speeches were made and 
prizes were presented to the winners of 
various contests. The festivities were brought 
to a happy conclusion with a dance. 

Surely these gatherings deserve an im- 
portant place in the program of activities of 
any club, for they not only provide a medium 
through which Kiwanians can meet potential 
friends, but as well do they provide the means 
to strengthen friendships already formed and, 
too, they provide that spiritual stimulation 
which urges us on to greater accomplish- 
ments. 
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®@ CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


Division LUI. of the California-Nevada Dis- 
trict and the Burbank club claim the record 
for the largest divisional meeting ever held in 
all Kiwanis International. 

During the latter part of the summer 
season, 761 Kiwanians from fifty-four clubs 
attended the regular meeting of Division III. 
held at the United Airport in Burbank. 
Three hundred and ninety-three Kiwanians 
were from the clubs of Division HI. and the 
remainder were from clubs as far south as 
National City and as far north as Redding, 
California. The Burbank club had a one 
hundred per cent representation. A setting 
that was ideal, a departure from the routine 
type of meeting and a well-rounded program 
that was most interesting made this meeting 
unique. After an hour’s inspection of an air- 
craft exhibit that was very complete, dinner 
was served on the roof of the Administration 
Building followed by excellent entertainment 
features and intensely interesting talks on 
every phase of aeronautics, which gave all 
present a different vision of the conquest of 
the air and the future of that great industry. 
A novel feature of the program consisted of 
a re-broadcast of a radio conversation be- 
tween a plane over Dallas, in flight from 
Burbank to Fort Worth, and the Dallas air- 
port, giving the location of the plane, speed, 
air conditions, visibility and general condi- 
tions of a plane in flight. 

Honor guests included-International Pres- 
ident William O. Harris, District Governor 
Donald B. Rice, Immediate Past Governor 
Charles E. Millikan, seven of the twelve 1931 
lieutenant-governors and former 
lieutenant-governors. 

Lieutenant-Governor 
Eagle Rock presided. 
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Interest throughout the district in the 
Eleventh Annual District Convention to be 
held in Pasadena, California, November 4—5- 
6, indicates that all previous records for at- 
tendance will be broken. The program, as 
arranged by Governor Rice, will be one of 
extreme interest with several speakers of 
national reputation addressing the conven- 
tion. Conferences will be held Wednesday 
afternoon and convention sessions on Thurs- 
day and Friday. Delightful entertainment 
features are being planned and the ladies 
will be royally entertained. The annual Dis- 
trict Golf Tournament will be held Tuesday, 
the day preceding the opening of the conven- 
tion, which will bring a reunion of golfers 
and would-be golfers and promises to be one 
of the outstanding features of the convention. 

Through the efforts of Immediate Past 
Governor Millikan, a section of 3,000 seats 
has been reserved for Kiwanians at the Los 
Angeles Coliseum for Saturday, November 7, 
at which time the Universities of Southern 
California and Stanford will meet in their an- 
nual quest for supremacy. Advance reserva- 
tions indicate that practically everyone at- 
tending the convention will be present at this 
football classic Saturday afternoon. 

The Executive Committee has instructed 
District Secretary-Treasurer Fred S. Kiste- 
mann to issue a cordial invitation to all Ki- 
wanians and their ladies who may be visiting 
in Southern California at the time of the 
district convention to join with the California- 
Nevada District and attend the convention 
sessions, as well as the various entertainment 
features. 
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Kiwanis Education Stories 


SOME ACTUAL CLUB EXPERIENCES 


Long Beach Stages 
a Calling Contest 
By Water BARBER 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Long Beach, 
California 
HE Kiwanis Club of Long Beach, Cali- 


fornia, in past years, has tried out vari- 

ous methods of schooling the new mem- 
ber along Kiwanis lines of thought. We have 
assigned the new member to some committee ; 
we have held Meetings of the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education, with the baby Kiwanians, 
and after spending a social hour, have sev- 
eral of the old “warhorses” as it were, dis- 
cuss the things the club had tried to do and 
what International had in mind. All have 
been more or less successful, but there re- 
mained in the minds of us all the feeling 
that we were failing to impress the new 
Kiwanian with the full significance of our 
organization. Objectives may be read and 
explained, but there is so much in Kiwanis 
that we all feel and so few of us are able in 
any manner to really express, that our club 
decided to approach the problem from the 
objective viewpoint, rather than the subjec- 
tive. 

A little doing outruns a whole lot of talk- 
ing, and believing that the new Kiwanian 
must first get the feel of Kiwanis before he 
can travel far along its pathways, our club 
decided upon a Calling Contest similar to 
the one staged by us in 1923. The older mem- 
bers still remember the good that first contest 
did and why not again. Becoming better 
acquainted with each other; seeing each other 
in his place of business and getting away 
from our own business just for that purpose, 
gives an intimate touch that is a vital factor 
in preparing a seed-bed for Kiwanis thoughts 
to sprout. 

Accordingly, two captains were selected 
and the club divided into two teams. Each 
member of the club was to call upon every 
other member and secure his signature on the 
calling card, in his place of business. The 
calling card was in fact the roster of the 
club so arranged to show the address and 
telephone number and time at which that 
member would most likely be in his place of 
business. A blank space opposite the name 
was provided for the signature. With this 
information at hand 122 Kiwanians began 
their visitations. 

Some of the members worked single-handed 
but many went by twos and threes. One or 
two of the old members made it a point to 
pick up a new member and take him along 
with them. In the course of the contest the 
new man became well acquainted with the 
group in which he was traveling and he be- 
came full partner to the warm greetings that 
naturally pass between men of long standing 
friendships. 

It was an inspiration, even to the old mem- 
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These stories from real life were compiled 
by International Trustee Ernest F. McGregor 
when he was Chairman of the International 
Committee on Kiwanis Education. They are 
published with a view of stimulating other 
clubs to develop a thorough knowledge of 
Kiwanis on the part of their members, and 
to exhibit several plans showing how closer 
fellowship can be developed between 
members. 
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bers, to see bankers and heads of large stores, 
busy professional men and Kiwanians of all 
vocations leaving open hours on their appoint- 
ment registers, in order to go hither and yon 
in search of a signature. It was work and 
do not for a moment think it was not, espe- 
cjally when one made a trip to the far end 
of town five or six times to catch his man in. 

Out of a possible 14,884 signatures there 
were registered a total by both teams of 
11,853. Sixty-two men secured the signature 
of every other man in the club and nineteen 
lacked only one signature. A lot of time, a 
few minutes to chat with his fellow member 
in his place of business, a chance to size him 
up and a lot of fun were the outward evi- 
dences of the contest. A re-baptism in the 
faith for the older member, renewed zeal 
for the laggard and a visualization of what 
Kiwanis means to busy men for the new 
member were some of the inward evidences 
of the contest that cannot be told with words. 
Running con-currently as it did with the in- 
tensive period of the Attendance Contest un- 
doubtedly was a good move since nine 100% 
meetings out of the ten is not a bad record 
for a Gold Division club. 

We now feel that our new members are 
better able to understand that Kiwanis really 
is something and means much to men who find 
sufficient interest in it to stage such a contest. 
The expression of one new member justifies 
us in listing a Calling Contest as one of the 
processes in Kiwanis education. This mem- 
ber whose card bore the evidence of 122 
signatures said, “Money couldn’t take that 
card engrossed with the signatures of every 
man in the club away from me. Kiwanis 
takes on a new meaning with me and I now 
begin to see what it is all about.” 
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Reno Takes Up 
Cross Word Puzzle 


By CLARENCE Pucu 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Reno, Nevada 


NOVEL form of Kiwanis education 
was developed in Reno, Nevada, through 
a cross word puzzle, which was sent to all 
the members with the weekly Kiwan-a-gram. 
Instructions were given that the puzzle was 


to be worked out beforehand and brought to 
the Kiwanis meeting in charge of the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education. The suggestion 
was made that help in solving the puzzle 
could be found in the current issue of THE 
Kiwanis MAGAZINE and among the names of 
International officers. 


a 
Norwalk Has a 
Kiwanis Spelling Bee 
By Ernest F. McGrecor 
Internatonal Trustee: Member, Kiwanis 
Club of Norwich, Connecticut 


With a referee from the Y. M.C. A. and 
a judge from Turkey (a chance visitor), our 
lanky, story-telling superintendent of schools 
unlimbered his telescopic frame and rose to 
administer the spelling contest. The Method- 
ist Church headed one file of candidates and 
the Chamber of Commerce the other group 
of contestants. Evidently the superintendent 
believed in meat in due season for to the 
doctors he administered medical terms, to the 
lawyers words relating to truth and honesty, 
to the parsons ecclesiastical nouns, and to 
every man according to his occupation. Some 
fellows thought this spelling bee was a joke 
and when asked to spell cat replied s-k-u-n-k. 
The ice merchant essayed refrigeration with 
c-o-l-d. One politician got away with delin- 
quency by offering two letters, m-e, and an 
insurance agent spelled premium with c-a-s-h. 
The parson showed his non-conformist train- 
ing by substituting for  ecclesiasticism 
c-o-l-l-a-r and the rector declined “litany” 
altogether as being obsolete. After a round 
or two of such facetiousness, superintendent 
John told the boys he would appreciate a 
little honest-to-goodness spelling as a relief 
from such brain-taxing ratiocination, where- 
upon the whole gang were speedily spelled 
down by a few simple words like “disestab- 
lishmentarianism,” and the last man but one 
went native on “ichthyol.” The remaining 
fish, being the last in the spelling pond, 
claimed the right to ignore the hook, on the 
ground that the word indicated a fishy prod- 
uct, that it was technical, and he was last 
anyway. So they gave him the prize—a Peter 
Pan golf set, and being Scotch how could 
he decline such a gift? 

Only one more chapter was needed to com- 
plete an uproarious program of good fun and 
that was to have had a third round of Kiwanis 
words, requiring each man to define their 
meaning from the Kiwanis standpoint as he 
spelled classification, membership, objective, 
administration, International, literature, 
office, magazine, delinquent, dues, economy, 
extension, and a few other similar words 
which to the well versed Kiwanian signify 
the workings of a great organization. But as 
an enjoyable program this spelling bee was 
all honey. 
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@ Southern Illinois Peaches Dis- 
tributed by Harrisburg, Illinois 

The world learned about Southern Illinois 
peaches through the diligent efforts of the 
Kiwanis Club of Harrisburg, Illinois. Yellow 
windshield stickers with the slogan “Buy 
Southern Peaches” containing the 
emblem of the Harrisburg club were noted 
on nearly every automobile in Southern IIli- 
The club sponsored the circulation of 


Illinois 


nos, 
these stickers, having them distributed at 
county fairs and by mail. 

The Harrisburg club sent a_ basket of 


choice peaches to every club in the Illinois- 
Eastern lowa District, with the suggestion 
that a peach be placed at each plate at their 
next luncheon. 

An excellent radio program, afternoon and 
evening, was broadcast from the Harrisburg 
radio station. 

Other service clubs coéperated and made 
this a remarkably successful week. Grow- 
ers are of the opinion that the Kiwanis Club 
of Harrisburg performed a tremendous serv- 
ice in helping move a record breaking peach 


{ Prop, 


@ New York City Interested 
in Sandlot Baseball League 

Through the activity of “Teddy” Wiehe 
and sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of New 
York City, a Sandlot Baseball League was 
organized in Greater New York. 

There were fifty teams composed of boys 
from fifteen to seventeen years of age. A 
regular schedule was arranged and a paid 
manager was placed in charge of the de- 
tailed work for the League. 

The teams of the different boroughs play 
each other until the borough championship 
is won and then a “little world series” fol- 
lows this among the different boroughs until 
the championship team of the Greater City 


Club Act 
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ivities 


From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 


is determined. Details of the Sandlot league 
were handled by an executive committee 
which was made up of representatives from 
the various Kiwanis clubs throughout the 
city. 

The New York club received the heartiest 
coéperation from the other clubs in the dis- 
trict. A smaller league which had been or- 
ganized in Highland Park by Kiwanian “Bill” 
Post and another in Staten Island by Ki- 
wanian C. C. Stoughton joined the Greater 
City league. A large number of Kiwanians 
acted as sponsors for the various teams and 
great interest was manifested, 

So far as possible all league games were 
played on park diamonds through permits 
furnished by the Park Department. The 
“Sportsmanship Code” of rules governed all 
contests, 

The league was established not only for 
the purpose of fostering and increasing the 
interest of boys in the great American game 
but as an adjunct to the under-privileged 


child work of Kiwanis International. “Red” 
Solomon, the Bronx youngster who was 


“signed” by the Cubs two years ago at the 
age of fourteen, is captain and shortstop of 
the Kiwanis Juniors, one of the leading teams 



























and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


in the Kiwanis Sandlot Baseball League. 
Semi-final games left the “Red Top 


Flashes” of Staten Island and the Kiwanis 
Juniors of the Bronx eligible to play for the 
championship but, after the semi-finals were 
played it was learned that one of the play- 
ers on the Staten Island team was over age. 
The sponsor of the team promptly withdrew 
his club and requested that their games be 
declared forfeited. This necessitated another 
semi-final game which was played between 
the Macks of Manhattan and the “Utica 
Reds” of the Queens. The game was won by 
the Macks who defeated the Kiwanis Juniors 
for the championship of the association. 

The New York club recently invited all 
of the captains and managers to be its guests 
at a regular luncheon. Arthur Bagley, fa- 
mous N. B. C. broadcaster and Clinton H. 
Hoard, well known Brooklyn Sports writer, 
spoke to the boys on the purposes of the 


league. 


@® Many at Father and Son 
Banquet Held in Polson, Montana 

The Father and Son Banquet sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Polson, Montana, in the 
early part of the year was one of the best 
meetings of its kind ever held in the city. 
It is estimated that 175 were in attendance 
and since it was the closing of National Boy 
Scout Week, the Scouts were there with their 
dads and those who did not have dads bor- 
rowed one for the occasion. It was a meet- 
ing that will not soon be forgotten and one 
that will undoubtedly bring the boy and 
father in closer relationship. A number of 
Scouts from Ronan accompanied by their 
Seout Master also attended. 

Dinner was served by the home economics 
class of the high school and the program 
consisted of music and speeches by some of 
those present. 





Tep: From left to right: Joe Simpson of Highland Park, New York City, and sponsor of the “Utica Reds” who won the Queens championship and lost 
te the Macks of Manhattan in the semi-final games for the championship of the New York City Kiwanis Sandlot Baseball League; Teddy Wiehe of the 
New York City club and Chairman of the League during the 1931 season; and James Skelly, also of the New York City club, and sponser of the Macks 


of Manhattan whe won the city championship. 


Left: The Macks of Manhattan, Champions of the New York City Kiwanis Sandlot Baseball League. 


Right: The Kiwanis Juniors of the Bronx whe were defeated by the Macks of Manhattan in the final game for the 1931 championship. 
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Wading pool donated by the Winnipeg, Manitoba, Kiwanis club to the children of St. James, a 


municipality adjoining the city. 


From 300 to 400 children enjoy this pool every day during the 


summer season, 


® Visalia, California, and 
Corvallis, Oregon, Hold Real 
Hallowe’en Parties 

The Visalia, California, Kiwanis club ad- 
mits the idea is not original with it. It may 
not even have been original with the Han- 
ford, California, Kiwanis club from whom 
Visalia borrowed it, but at least the Visalia 
club wants all other Kiwanis clubs to know, 
understand and appreciate how successful is 
its annual Kiwanis Hallowe’en kiddies’ party 
and how it helps build better citizens as well 
as affords real fun for young and old. 

Last year the Visalia program and methods 
utilized under a Visalia pre- 
pared outline by five other Kiwanis clubs, 
the Corvallis, Oregon, club one 
thousand miles away, one Rotary and, in one 
instance, the allied service clubs of a com- 
munity. The Visalia club’s progress in de- 
veloping the scheme of annually entertain- 
ing the kiddies of Visalia and thereby keep- 
ing them out of mischief, has struck a re- 
sponsive chord which promises to spread 
throughout California. 

Eight years ago Visalia Kiwanians decided 
to sponsor a Hallowe’en parade and _ pro- 
gram. Three hundred children took part. 
The number grew with each succeeding year 
until last year the parade was participated 
in by 2,123 children, not counting the 
Kiwanians who were also attired in costume. 

There were problems at first—the problem 
of asking the merchants to donate a prize or 
individuals to donate one dollar toward a 
fund for prizes. Now each toy merchant in 
Visalia carefully puts away the toys he does 
not sell at Christmas, saving most of them 
for the Kiwanis party the following year so 
that for the past three years the Visalia club 
has experienced not one refusal to con- 
tribute either a prize or one dollar. Last 
year $650 worth of fine prizes, 235 of them, 
were given away and every one of them 
was contributed. The entire program cost 
the Visalia Kiwanians exactly $99.76. 

The Visalia club comprises sixty members 
but it requires nearly twice that number to 
handle the event. Two thousand children in 
a parade, hundreds of them so small they 
cannot read directions, plus five or six thou- 
sand adults, hundreds of them mothers and 
fathers milling around trying to find their 


were actually 


including 





children, present no small problem. Above 
all such a parade must not be made mili- 
taristic. All the fun would be lost that way. 
As a result, organization of the parade is 
thirty minutes of wildness and pleasure but 
Visalia Kiwanians find help at every hand. 
The City of Visalia does all the lighting of 
the street where the parade forms and builds 
the big stand; the radio members set up 
the loudspeakers; the American Legion takes 
the formation and handling of the 
parade and red fire. 

Kiwanians take care of the prizes, do the 
judging, distribute the apples, popcorn or 
whatever is decided on for “eats” and every- 
one has a glorious time—and it is all over 
long before bedtime for the youngest little 
girl or boy. The parade forms at 6:30, starts 
at seven o'clock led by the city and high 
school bands, marches eight blocks—for little 


over 
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tots are not able to walk very far—and 
comes back to the same place through lines 
of tables where the popcorn is ready, to the 
platform. A_ short 
and the prizes for the best costumes awarded. 
The first annual Kiwanis Hallowe’en party 


program is then given 


for the grammar school children of Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, was a great success. Several 


hundred kiddies gathered at the court house 
where a street had been closed and overhead 
lights strung by the city power company and 
fire department. Signs mounted upon stakes 
indicated points where the various characte 
costumes should assemble. Thirty prizes were 
offered by the merchants for the best cos- 
tume in each class, and the members of the 
clubs the committee as 
judges. The high school band led the parade 
through the main streets of the city with all 
the parents following. 

Announcements were made in all the city 
schools several days previous to the event. 
Lists of the prizes offered were mimeo- 
graphed and placed in the hands of the chil- 
dren. Each judge made his decision and 
then brought the winner to the judges’ stand 
at the close of the parade to receive his prize. 
Each youngster was then given a popcorn 
ball, regardless of whether he had won a 
prize or not, the treat from the club. 

Committeemen in charge included Charles 
L. Crumly, Chairman, Fred J. Hooks, R. J. 
Clinton, O. R. Chambers, Frank B. Mathews 
and H. C. Seymour. 


service assisted 


® Greenville, Kentucky, Assists Youth 
in Winning National Marble Tournament 

The Kiwanis Club of Greenville, Kentucky, 
sponsored the sending of Johnnie Jeffries, 
twelve, to the marble tournament in 
Kentucky, and later to the 
Tournament in Ocean City, New 
Jersey, which was won by Johnnie. He is 
now the National Champion for 1931. John- 
nie comes from a needy family and the 
Greenville club is endeavoring to make him a 
big boy in the community. 


age 
Owensboro, 
National 





Officers of the Cedar Rapids, lowa, Kiwanis club greeted Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd when he 
arrived to give two lectures under the auspices of the club. Left to right: Leslie Daggett, secretary ; 
Clark Beems, general chairman of the Byrd Lecture Committee and a lieutenant-governor in the 
Nebraska-lowa Kiwanis District; Rear Admiral Byrd; and Robert O. Bickel, president of the Kiwanis 
club. A Cedar Rapids radio operator who talked almost daily with the Byrd Expedition was one of 


the first men to be presented to the Admiral. 
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® Accident Prevention Contest 
Sponsored by Waterloo, lowa 
In July of last year the four service clubs 
of Waterloo together with the American 
Legion united to form the Waterloo Safety 
Council. The various branches of the safety 
work were taken over by the several organiza- 
the Kiwanis Club assuming the re- 
sponsibility for an Accident Prevention 
Contest among the fleets of commercial trucks 


tions, 


and cars. 

Various fleets are entered in this contest 
and each month the record of every car is 
sent to the committee of the club, showing 
the number of miles traveled and the number 
and type of accidents, if any. Property 
damage accidents are those to the extent of 
twenty-five dollars or more. Personal injury 
accidents are those which incapacitate for 
one day or more, 

At the close of each month the fleets with 
perfect records are given merit stickers for 
each one of the drivers, to be displayed on 
the windshield of his car. Making the fleet, 
rather than the individual the unit for reward, 
creates a spirit of loyalty among the drivers 
for each firm. The newspapers gladly print 
a list of every perfect fleet with the number 
of miles traveled, and the drivers take a great 
deal of pride in having their fleet so men- 
tioned. 

Starting in a modest way the contest has 
become very popular, as is evidenced by the 
fact that but seventeen fleets with less than 


100 trucks were entered at the start, while 


today there are thirty-nine fleets with 255 
trucks and cars and more entering each 
month. 


At the close of the year the Kiwanis club 
will present to each driver with a perfect 
record a diploma which he can frame for 
the home or display in his cab. In addition, 
each taxi driver with a perfect record will 
be given a gold star to attach to his car, 
indicating that he is a Gold Star Driver, 
consequently a safe driver. 
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Billy Weld has driven a laundry truck around the busy streets of Waterloo, Iowa, for over ten years 
without an accident. Eighty-seven drivers of commercial vehicles representing sixteen Waterloo 
firms were presented with engraved certificates by the Kiwanis club, signifying that these dr vers 
have operated motor vehicles the entire year, rolling up thousands of miles upon their speedometers 
without an accident. The receivers of the certificates are among the drivers of the “Safety Fleet” 
which is sponsored by the Kiwanis club division of the Waterloo Safety Council. Each month the 
names of participating firms with fleets of commercial vehicles who come through the month without 
an accident have been published in a Waterloo paper. 


trucks have been driven in the ten 
months over two and one-half million miles 
without a single fatality and with only one 
These trucks travel 
over all the surrounding country as well as 
in the city. One fleet of twenty trucks has 
covered 217,000 miles without an accident of 


The accompanying photograph of the most ast 
I ying } gray 

enthusiastic driver in this contest illustrates 

the pride which these men take in display- 


This man has the ‘Slight personal injury. 


ing their merit stickers. 
enviable record of having driven a delivery 
truck for the last ten full years without a 
single accident of any kind. 


The beneficial results of this Kiwani any kind. The largest fleet covers about 

i veneficiz sults s anis  _ ; 

tivit hown in the following data: 255 50,000 miles per month. 

activity are sho > fc ata: 25: an ot ; ; os 
’ - The Kiwanis Club of Waterloo, while 


working only as a branch of another unit, 








cy ee, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Kiwanians dedicate trees as part of national project to plant 10,000,000, 





“ “< . 


in hener of the bi-centennial of George Washington. 
life whe gave the dedication address; Kenneth Chalmers, President, 
Huron H. Smith, Past President, Milwaukee Kiwanis club and Curator 
and Huge Sauer, 
Michigan Kiwanis District Committee on Conservation. 





ber and exp t of td 


Milwaukee Kiwanis club; 
ef Botany 


ef the Milwaukee Public Museum; 





feels a deep sense of gratitude in being in- 
directly the means of the probable saving of 
much life and property. 
® El Paso, Texas, Entertains 
Young El Pasoans 

Fifty-five young El Pasoans, all guests of 
the Kiwanis Club of El Paso, Texas, returned 
late in the summer from a week’s stay at 
Skyline Ranch, the Y. M. C. A. Camp at 
Mountain Park, New Mexico. 


Kiwanians contributed the funds for the 
expenses of the camp and furnished cars for 
transporting the boys to and from camp. 


Before departure for camp the boys were 
given dental and physical examinations. On 
the advice of the medical staff the boys were 
given a minimum of exercise and a maximum 
of rest and sleep. Three square meals a day 
was an important item of the day’s program. 
Baseball, tennis, horseback riding, short 
hikes, horseshoe pitching, reading and camp- 
fire programs were included in the day’s 
order. 

Putting on weight proved to be the favorite 
sport of the boys. The fifty-five boys put on 
a total of two hundred fifteen pounds. The 
greatest increase was eleven pounds which 
was accumulated by the longest and leanest 
boy in camp. There was only one weight 
loss and this was a drop by a boy of rather 
muscu'ar build. Second honors went to a 
little fellow who accumulated an additional 








Left to right: Dr. Levi Brenner, club mem- 


Chairman of Wisconsin-Upper 
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tremendous strides it would 
lend to business and com- 
merce. 

The Kiwanis Club of Endi- 
cott joined with the local Ro- 
tary and Exchange Clubs in 
sponsoring an Air Transporta- 
tion Exposition from May 29- 
31. The exposition, which was 
attended by thousands of 
people, was entirely different 
from the old type of circus 
barnstorming air meets and it 
is believed to be the first of 
its kind ever staged in the 
East. The main purpose was 
to depict to the general public 
the practical uses and the fu- 
ture of aviation as a means 
of promoting commerce and 
speedier transportation. A 
large number of Army and 
other late types of planes were 
on exhibition as well as show- 














Winning cartoon in contest conducted by the Kiwanis Club of 
The contest was 
to represent reasons why oppertunities are most advantageous for 


The club paid $15.00 for first prize. 


Madison, South Dakota, among school children. 


settling in South Dakota. 


Mats were made and sent to leading newspapers 


thereby putting Madison on the map. 


eight pounds and seven and a half pounds 
took third honors. 

One of the saddest moments of the camp 
occurred when Tony, the cook, mounted the 
scales and showed a loss of seven pounds. 

The Board of Directors of the Kiwanis 
Club of El Paso have voted to carry on the 
good work of the guest camp and funds will 
be secured to support a certain amount of 
dental work and minor surgical operations. 

Kiwanis will be long remembered by these 
boys whose lives were brightened by this big 
happy week up in the pines at Skyline. 


® Endicott, New York, 
Interested in Aviation 

Kiwanis has played a very important part 
in aviation in Endicott and it was through the 
efforts of Kiwanians in Endicott that the 
Endicott Aero Club was organized in 1927. 

A novel of romance, achievement and suc- 
cess might easily be woven about the history 
of the Endicott Aero Club and the new air- 
port which gracefully and creditably adorns 
the western end of the thriving little Magic 
City. 

Conceived in a spirit of service and vision; 
of sacrifice of time and money and an un- 
selfish desire to present to posterity a village 
ranking first in community progress, a noble 
band of citizens have labored against over- 
whelming odds to provide Endicott with a 
suitable landing place for airplanes. 

How well they have succeeded is now 
mutely evidenced by a large landing field, 
capable of use in any of the four winds; a 
mammoth hangar, capable of housing ten 
large-sized planes; a refreshment stand, pro- 
viding sustenance for the hungry and thirsty; 
and a well-managed and equipped service 
and repair department. 

And even as the spirit of speed is aptly 
illustrated by aviation, so has the speed of 
the development of the airport and the Endi- 
cott Aero Club been demonstrated. Four 
short years ago, aviation was a novelty to 
the residents of Endicott. A few had seen 
airplanes, fewer still had ever ridden in them. 
A mere handful had looked to the future of 


ings of airplane equipment. 
Provisions were made to ac- 
commodate 50,000 people per 
day. 

The meet opened 
ciously with a joint dinner of the service 
clubs at the Kiwanis Club’s Headquarters. 
Following the dinner, the entire group pro- 
ceeded to the airport. The meet was a suc- 
cess from every standpoint. 


@ Youth with Great Artistic 
Ability Given Assistance by 
Clermont, Florida 

Clermont Kiwanians have taken under their 
special care Allen Johnson, a fourteen-year- 
old boy whom they call “The Artist.” 

Last session the Clermont school placed on 
the chapel walls some beautiful reproductions 
of the old masters. One day shortly after 
they were hung, an undersized, under- 
nourished, timid boy of fourteen but only 
in the fourth grade came to the principal 
at the noon hour and said: “Please, may I 
go in there every noon and look at the 


in the state, 


auspi- 


pictures?” 

The principal gave his consent. One day 
Allen came out with a wonderful reproduc- 
tion of the famous Venice 
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in order to get tutoring so that he could make 
his grade this fall. He made it. What was 
walking twelve miles a day? 


@ All-West Seattle Grammar School 
Track Meet Sponsored by West 
Seattle, Washington 

Highland Park captured first place in the 
All-West Seattle Grammar School Track 
Meet sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of West 
Seattle, Washington, recently in codperation 


with the Park Department and the City 
School Board. Six schools were entered in 
the affair. Jefferson came first in those 


schools who had up to the sixth grade only. 
The track meet was very successful and the 
West Seattle club plans to make this a yearly 
event. 


® Kiwanis Baseball League Organized 
in Newark, New Jersey 

Last year the Junior Baseball League, 
sponsored by the Kiwanis club of Newark, 
New Jersey, consisted of eight teams but this 
year the baseball activities of the Board 
of Education, the Y. M. C. A., and the Amer- 
ican Legion, were all merged into one major 
Kiwanis League, the rules being changed to 
conform with those of the American Legion 
Junior Baseball activity. This allowed the 
winner to be placed in the elimination con- 
test which leads up to the “little world 
series” sponsored by the American and Na- 
tional Leagues. Through the Board of Edu- 
cation the club was able to select the play- 
grounds in the under-privileged section, and 
had teams from such playgrounds managed 
by the playground directors. A similar ar- 
rangement was made with the Y. M. C. A, 
A Kiwanian acted as sponsor for each team. 
As a result of this unified effort, a Kiwanis 
Baseball League was formed in Newark con- 
sisting of thirty-two teams and 512 boys. 

The final game was played between the 
Wilson Avenue School and the McKinley 
Street School, the McKinley Street School 
winning. 

Dazzy Vance, star pitcher of the Brooklyn 
team, will present the trophy of the Kiwanis 
Club of Newark to the champions, the 
McKinley Street School, at a banquet given 
by the club at which the 512 boys will be 
in attendance. 





Canal scene. It was done in 
ordinary crayons. So im- 
pressed was the principal with 
the work that he went to the 
teacher and found that Allen 
was “always dreaming some- 
thing.” The principal took 
the picture with him to a 
Kiwanis meeting, and the 
Clermont Kiwanians decided 
that something ought to be 
done about it. And they did. 
They saw that Allen got a 
little more to eat. They ex- 
amined his eyes and found 
them weak. They fitted him 
with glasses. Now they have 
made arrangements that once 
a week Allen will be brought 
to Orlando to take a lesson in 
his beloved art. 

Allen began to improve in 
his work. Before he had been 
considered just “dumb.” 











When the regular session 
closed, Allen walked six miles 
into Clermont every morning 


After the final game in Kiwanis League Baseball at Newark, New 

Jersey—the captain of the losing team congratulating the captain 

of the winning team. With the boys are Kiwanian Frank Higgins, 
Chairman of the League, and Kiwanian Boyd Howarth, umpire. 
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® Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Proud 
of Its “Big Father’ Movement 

Responding to an appeal by Judge John 
M. Groff, sixty-two members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, recently 
volunteered to act as “Big Fathers” to boys 
who find their way into the Lancaster County 
Juvenile Court as the result of petty offenses. 

At a meeting Judge Groff outlined the 
method whereby they no longer have a regu- 
larly constituted Juvenile Court but in its 
place the judges and district attorney hear 
all cases in the privacy of the judges’ offices. 
Where the boy who took a package of gum 
or a few pretzels or an orange, formerly was 
sent to a home for Boys, he is now assigned 
to one of the “Big Fathers” who acts as his 
guardian for a definite period of time. 

The Lancaster club has been engaged in 
this work lately and the members are en- 
thusiastic about it. Up to the time the Ki- 
wanis club became interested in the move- 
ment, Judge Groff had thirty-three boys come 
befere him who he assigned to some of his 
friends who had a warm spot in their hearts 
for boys, and not a single youngster had to 
be called back for further punishment. 


@® Lake View, Chicago, Illinois, 
Active in Under-Privileged Child Work 

The Kiwanis Club of Lake View, Chicago, 
I}inois, has helped to lead the way in caring 
for under-privileged children. 

The two hundred and seventy-five crippled 
children attending the Jahn School are under 
the direct care of the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child. Aside from bringing joy 
into the lives of these unfortunate tots by 
frequent entertainments and parties, the 
Kiwanians care for their bodies by giving 
them free medical and dental care and free 
cod liver oil for those who are under- 
nourished. 

The Lake View club recently gave as a gift 
to the school, a large-sized ultra-violet ray 
lamp. This lamp is used in building up body 
resistance of under-privileged children. It 
benefit in guarding against 
bronchitis and tuber- 


is of special 
colds, skin 
culosis of the bones. 

The money used in caring for the children 
from the Kiwanis Sunshine Fund, 
which is an amount set aside for the purpose 
of carrying on these charitable activities, 

At Christmastime the Lake View club, 
which has about eighty-five members, becomes 
the guest of the under-privileged children at 
Jahn School. The chiidren plan and execute 
their own enterta'nment and give a big lunch- 
eon for their benefactors. 


diseases, 


comes 


@ Ambridge, Pennsylvania, 
Entertains Newsboys 

About sixty-five Ambridge newsboys and 
newspaper representatives were guests of the 
Kiwanis Club of Ambridge, Pennsylvania, 
recently at a special dinner. Four news- 
ladies were also present. Thomas A. Lig- 
gett of Sewickley, who has, been active in 
hoy’s work in Allegheny county for many 
years, brought a worth-while message to them. 

The newsboys’ dinner, which the Am- 
bridge club hopes to make an annual event, 
was sponsored with a view towards promoting 
better fellowship amongst the youngsters and 
grown-ups, and to encourage the ideals of 
good Americanism in the town’s future citi- 


zens. 


Chairman Hugh L. McKibben of the club’s 


Committee on Program asked all the boys 
and girls who wished to have a copy of the 
Kiwanis newspaper record book, in which 
they may keep an account of their work and 
papers sold during the year to leave their 
names. The boy or girl having the best 
record will be awarded a prize at the news- 
boys’ dinner next year. Every youngster 
present indicated his enthusiasm over the 
plan. 


@® Student Loan Fund of $10,000 
Operated by Fort Worth, Texas 

In January, 1926, the directors of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Fort Worth, Texas, voted 
that a gift fund then in operation to help 
worthy boys and girls attend college should 
be discontinued, and that a loan fund be 
substituted in its place. The funds on hand 
at that time amounted to $1,400. At the 
present ‘time donations by club and members, 
donations by Kiwanian C. W. Reed, repay- 
ments by students and accrued interest make 
a total of over $10,000. 

All money is disbursed only on the order 
of the board of directors after considering 
each application on its merits and after 
careful investigation of the student. During 
the five and one-half years of the Fund’s 
existence it has assisted eighty-three students, 
has twenty in school this year, thirty have 
repaid their loans in full, and about fifteen 


are repaying their loans regularly each 
month. It is interesting to note that while 


only $4,233.95 has been contributed to the 
fund, yet in the five and one-half years it 
has loaned $8,541.50. 


@ San Diego, California, Develops 
Valuable Plan in Observance of 
“All Kiwanis Night” 

The Kiwanis Club of San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia, has developed a valuable plan in 
connection with its observance of “All Ki- 
wanis Night.” This year it was decided to 
establish a precedent which would build tra- 
ditions into this club and into this meet- 
ing year after year. No attempt was made 
to get the entire membership to attend, but 
a notice was sent out inviting all members 
to the “All Kiwanis Night” program which 
was to be observed by the board of directors, 
the chairmen of committees and the new 
members who had come into the club during 
the past year. It was planned that with this 
nucleus of men who were the very backbone 
of the club and who would naturally be 
directing the club’s activities for the year, 
the meeting would take on a real “All Ki- 
wanis Spirit” and that is exactly what hap- 
pened. Every man who attended came be- 
cause he was deeply interested in Kiwanis 
and not because he was obligated to come or 
expected to be entertained. 

Each year it is planned to have the immedi- 
ate past president preside, with the thought 
in mind that he can give the best interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of the International con- 
vention then in progress and bring the club 
a little closer in its relationship to Interna- 
tional; to have one of the oldest members, 
who is well versed in Kiwanis, give an 
inspirational talk, and to have one of the new 
members tell just what attracted him to 
Kiwanis, what he expected to get from it and 
just what particular part of the club most 
impressed him. The club hopes to add 
features each year that will add more vitality 
to the Kiwanis spirit until eventually every 
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man in the club will feel that he is missing 
a wonderful occasion when he misses one of 
these “All Kiwanis Night” programs. 


@® Kiwanis Karnival Staged 
by Olean, New York 

At the opening night of a Karnival recently 
staged by the Kiwanis Club of Olean, New 
York, more than 1,000 persons were in at- 
tendance and the second night the attendance 
was nearly as large. As a result, a substan- 
tial sum of money was raised for the club’s 
Welfare Fund. Those who attended were 
treated to a program of diversified amuse- 
ments. Dancing acts were presented by 
various pupils and a program was given in- 
cluding a song and dance review. The cast 
of the review included eighteen performers. 
Beside the feature program, cards were 
played in the parlors of the club house. 

Richard Aubrey and A. E. Mitchell bally- 
hooed the races and Bert L. Harder acted as 
master of ceremonies. 


@ Refrigerator Presented to Kiwanis 
Unit of Riley Memorial Hospital for 
Children in Indianapolis, Indiana 

A presentation was recently made by the 
General Electric Company of their one mil- 
lionth refrigerator to the Kiwanis unit of 
the Riley Memorial Hospital for Children 
located at Indianapolis, Indiana. This refrig- 
erator is 18 karat gold-plated and for a 
week had been on display down town in 
Terre Haute. The refrigerator was presented 
to Past Governor A. E. Kress as a represent- 
ative of the district and he, in turn, pre- 
sented it to the Board of Trustees and au- 
thorities of the hospital. 

The Terre Haute club has been 
casting its entire program every week, thus 
receiving much publicity throughout a large 
area of the country. The club recently re- 


broad- 


ceived word that the program had _ been 
picked up in Mexico. 
@ Orthopedic Clinic Sponsored by 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 

For the past several years the Kiwanis 


Club of Spartanburg, South Carolina, has 
sponsored an Orthopedic Clinic at the general 


hospital. Last year approximately eighty 
new children received treatment in this 


clinic, the members of the Spartanburg club 
having assisted twenty-two. The results of 
this work are beyond adequate description. 
Through proper medical care these young- 
sters are now getting a chance to live the 
lives of normal, happy children. 


@ Under-Nourished Children 
Helped by Pikeville, Kentucky 

The Kiwanis Club of Pikeville, Kentucky, 
gave milk and wafers to fifty-two white and 
twenty-six colored school children who were 
underweight, at a cost of $125 a month. 

Through the efforts of two members, Guy 
H. Hamilton and Charles Jacobs, the Pike- 
ville club obtained an appropriation of $2,500 
from the Utilities Elkhorn Coal Company, a 
subsidiary of the Utilities Power and Light 
Company, to be spent in the towns of Bold- 
man, Martin and Virgie, for milk and wafers 
for all under-nourished children in these 
towns. 

This would have entailed a total expendi- 
ture of $3,125 which has been brought about 
by a club of but twenty-six members. 
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A Stiff Lip 


It’s the easiest thing in the world to whistle 
and be gay when things are swinging your 
way. But in times such as these now harass- 
ing us, it takes a guy with a stiff lip to 


muscle a smile. 


Foreigners marvel at the ability of the 
American to laugh in the face of adversity. 
The true Yank will rise above most any 
emergency and he can grip at problems that 
would sink men of many other nationalities. 

And you find the true American in the 
Kiwanis club. He is always there with a song 
on his lips and a laugh in his eyes, although 
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uips and Comments 


<<< >>> 


Kiwanis Pep Song 


“Tt Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’” 


To the tune: 


Chorus: 


We're gonna work 


° 


his heart may be heavy with the burdens of 


a slack period. There’s a psychological side 
to Kiwanis that is doubly valuable right now. 
Kiwanians are confident that things will grad- 


ually right themselves. 

The true Kiwanian realizes 
that a long face and doleful 
words will not hasten the return 
of prosperity. But a laugh and 
a song will help greatly in driv- 
ing the clouds away. So let’s go 
to meeting with an_ infectious 
laugh and let’s join in the sing- 
ing of Kiwanis songs with all the 
force that’s within us. 

What if we can’t sing—at least, 
we can make a noise. And who 
is there among us so good that 
he can lean back and give us 
the merry-merry. 

Pau WENDELL ReEep, 

Put and Take, Alliance, Ohio. 

ae same 


Now for Fall and 
Winter Activities 

Summer is practically at an 
end and the time has arrived to 
get away from that vacation feel- 
ing and spirit and determine to do 
something for your own club and 
when you do that you will be 
doing something for your com- 
munity, which is the main ob- 
jective of the organization. If 
a club fails to serve, if a member 
fails to do his part, then he does 
not realize just what Kiwanis is 
all about. Just to meet, eat and 
sing a couple of songs, listen to 
a speaker, is not Kiwanis. It is 
doing things and building for 
better things which counts. 
Kiwanis makes it possible for 
every one to be heard. Oratory 
and experience in public speak- 
ing are not necessary. If you 
have something to suggest of 
benefit to the club or the com- 
munity, get up and tell it. 

—Art Everitt, SECRETARY, 


Stroudsburg, Pa. 


The day may not be pleasant 

But whether cold or hot, 

The Kiwanis Club needs every one, 
With all the pep he’s got. 


So we ain’t gonna shirk no work no mo’. 
We ain’t gonna shirk no mo’ 


For our dear old club, 
For we ain’t gonna shirk no mo’, 


You may feel the eall of business, 
And decide I'd better not go 

But Oh, how foolish to measure all life 
By the making of a little mo’ dough. 


3. 
We have the very best motto, 
Expressed in the words “We Build,” 
But what in the heek can we expect 
If we ain’t gonna work no mo’? 


Our 


Yes, the day may not be pleasant, 
But whether cold or hot, 
Kiwanis Club needs every one, 
With all the pep he’s got. 

Worps By J. I. BRIMBERRY, 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Canadian, Teas. 


Kiwanis Gives Opportunity 
“Kiwanis stresses leadership and leader- 

ship is a matter of training. 

there are so many committees in Kiwanis. 


That is why 


Assume leadership in committee work and 


of life. 











Group Leadership 


(An editorial in The Saturday Evening Post) 


VEN the critics of that strictly American institution, 

the Service Club, admit that the members of the 
various service organizations, both individually and col- 
lectively, do a great deal of good. It is the contagious 
enthusiasm of the weekly meetings at luncheon or din- 
ner that provides much of the impulse to activity. Left 
to himself, the average man is apt to be a slacker. He 
may know there is a piece of work to be done and admit 
that he ought to have a hand in doing it, but ten to 
one he will wait for someone else to make the first move. 
Yet, aligned with a hundred of his fellows, and with 
the will to serve running high, he and the other ninety- 
nine will no longer hang back, but will be swept into 


committing themselves to action. 


It’s an elementary 


demonstration of crowd psychology. 

In every city and town there exist conditions suscep- 
tible of improvement. In every city and town there are 
conditions that cry out for eradication. If the commu- 
nity is to progress someone must take these conditions 


in hand. The question is, who? 


Frequently—in fact, 


in a majority of cases—town, county and even state gov- 
ernments are without authority or lacking in funds to 


undertake the activities in question. 


Usually they are 


matters in which the entire citizenship is or should be 
interested. Yet if anything is to be accomplished a 
leader must be found who will accept the responsibility, 
survey the situation, prescribe the remedy, provide the 


money and then—go to work. 


One of the major functions of the service clubs today 
is to supply this community leadership; to sense the need, 
prescribe the remedy and, either in codperation with 
existing agencies or independently, raise the funds and 


get the thing done. 


—Reprinted with permission. 














note how this will fit you in the great affairs 
Two things are essential to success: 
one, regularity of attendance; two, assuming 
responsibility and seeing it through.  Ki- 
wanis gives the opportunity.” 


—Lindsay, Ont 


ee empe mn Ae 
. e 
Ferris Filosofy 
If some Kiwanians were half 
as good as they expect their 
wives to be they would be five 
times as good as they are. 


When business is not so hot it 
is difficult for many business men 
to thaw their frozen assets and 
make them liquid. 

A fanatic is a guy who is 
much smarter than I am and in 
telligently advocates something 
that I don’t know anything 
about. 





If a man’s commercial stand 
ards are low, the fact that his 
business is quiet doesn’t keep it 
from being a ‘‘racket.’”’ 

A man may lose his business, 
his home, his stocks, his bonds, 
his real estate, his automobile 
and even his membership in a 
golf club, but if he does not lose 
his integrity and his courage and 
his determination to carry on, 
he is not and cannot be licked. 

—Gero. A. Ferris, 
Detroit Kiwanis No. 1. 
OR 


Our Newest Member 

When new members join Kiwanis, 

Let us shake them by the hand; 

And to show them they are wel- 
come 

Let us smile to beat the band. 

Though they say old friends are 
true friends, 

We must welcome new ones, too, 

Soon these new friends will be 
old ones, 

Just as old friends once were new. 

—Englewood, Chicago, Ill. 


Modern Version 
Mother may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter, 
If that’s the suit you're go’na 
wear 
Stay mostly under water. 


No Cellophane 
Would scandal shake India 
If Gandhi—indiscreet., 
Should reach for a Lucky 
Instead of a Sheet? 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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THEY MADE IT IN ONE! 


Osgood Hardy, Kiwanis Club of Eagle 


Rock, California—150 yards. 
Dr. F. S. Carey, Kiwanis Club of 
Kansas City, Kansas—183 yards. 


Charles Jay Mintz, President, Norwalk. 


Connecticut, Kiwanis club for 1927 and 


Secretary-Treasurer of New England 
District in 1928, made his hole in one 


at the Ridgewood Country Club in Dan- 
bury, Connecticut. 

Rexford W. Titus, Director, Bingham- 
ton, New York, Kiwanis Club—117 yards. 

Monroe H. Anders, The Main Line 
Kiwanis Club, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

T. E. Gossett, Kiwanis Club of Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Ben A. Brower, Past President, Kiwanis 
Club of Shenandoah, lowa—175 yards. 

Jack C. Kiwanis Club of Van- 


dergrift, Pennsylvania—220 yards. 


Indes, 





Extensive Under-Privileged 
Child Activity at 
Washington, D. C. 


(From page 441) 

fact that the schools for perfectly well 
children were over-crowded and inade- 
To the Board of Education the 
idea of providing schools for crippled 
children was a minor problem compared 
to the great difficulty they were experi- 
encing. 

Aid from Congress was the only hope. 
The Appropriations Committee was ap- 
proached on the subject with the result 


quate. 


that Representatives Robert G. Simmons 
of Nebraska and William P. Holoday of 
Illinois tentatively included the required 
sum in the year’s appropriation. Repre- 
sentative Frederick N. Zihlman of Mary- 
land also gave valuable assistance and 
advice in the proper method of procedure. 
In the private hearing the school authori- 
ties said that the estimate to carry on the 
crippled children’s school work for one 
year was too low, with the result that the 
deficiency bill left the House without the 
item being included. 

School officials overestimated the num- 
ber of cases required to be called for by 
buses and that no building would be 
available to take care of colored crippled 
children classes until the following year. 
These errors on being discovered were 
cleared up and with the result that the 
Board of Commissioners and Dr. Ballou 
recommended the item to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. This committee 
the Kiwanis officers a hearing and 
consideration the recom- 
mendation for the establishment of ge 
schools. Senator Royal S. Copeland « 
New York was the only one who aske ry a 
question: “How long does it take to cure 
a crippled child?” Dr. Copeland knew, 
but he wanted an answer made because 
of the Record, for the reason that that 
answer would spell “school” instead of 


gave 
took under 


“sanitarium.” The attitude of the Senate 
committee seemed favorable, it being 


hard to refuse the appeal of a crippled 
child even though appropriations might 
be overexpended in many other ways. 
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Following the meeting with the Senate 
committee, it was necessary to go back 
to the individual members of the House 
committee to clear up previous errors so 
that the project would not be thrown out 
in “conference.” This was accomplished 
successfully principally through the ef- 
forts of Kiwanian Ellsworth Simpson, 
who put in a great deal of time and effort 
on the establishment of these schools. 
The bill was finally passed and the 
Weightman School for white children and 
the Magruder School for colored are now 
in operation with many happy children 
progressing mentally and physically. The 
existing buildings were made _ usable 
through the capable efforts of Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools Jere J. Crane. 

The club looks forward to the day when 
the crippled children of Washington will 
occupy new buildings constructed and 
equipped for the purpose for which they 


are to be used. 
Same mtr 


The Call of the Pill 


By Frank J. Hospers 
It isn’t the flowers that bloom in the spring, 
It isn’t the birds and the beasties that sing. 
It isn’t the song of the squirrel calling, shrill, 
Nor the burrowing mole that lives in the hill. 


It might be the hum of the blossoming trees 
Or the drone of the “Drone” of the sweet 
honey bees, 


Or the call of the wild by the Hungarian 
pheasant, 

It might be, tis true, but I’m sure that it 
isn’t. 

Perhaps it’s the longing for surcease from 
toil, 

Perhaps it’s a love for the God-given soil, 


Perhaps it’s the urge to forget cares of home 
And to leave children 
alone. 


wifie dear with the 


There are maybe a hundred possible things, 

That would cause to practic: 
his swings, 

And to rush to the 
spring, 

But none 


a real golfer 


fore at the first call of 


that we’ve mentioned, fit into the 


thing. 

There’s only one call that the true golfer 
heeds, 

He’s like the good Catholic—counting his 
beads. 

Each swing is a bead—like each bead it’s a 
prayer 


That the spherical pill will always be “there.” 


The “Call of the Pill” 
home. 

The prayer for the pars, is what makes him 
roam. 

The sound of the birdies, dropping into the 
cup 

Fill his old soul with joy, make his old heart 
leap up. 


is what lures him from 


Oh he prays for the day when each drive will 
be straight, 

His timing be true and never be late, 

His iron shots crisp, and his putts on the 
line— 

Such a day for a golfer is heaven divine. 

—TnHe Community Bumper 
Englewood, Chicago, Ill. 
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October, 1931 
What They Think of Us 


“You are putting out mighty interesting 
stuff these days” 
—Harold C. Jones, Portland, Ore. 


“Tt isn’t very often that I make complaints 
but I just can’t resist voicing my opinion at 
the present moment. Having an accumula- 
tion of magazines and books to wade through 
during the last few days before I return to 
work next week, I naturally wanted to just 
peruse this pile of material for the sake of 
economy of time. 

“IT have just finished reading the July and 
August issues. What I complain about is that 
these books require more than a “perusing” 
or “wading through.’ I seem to have spent 
more time on them than I can spare. You 
shouldn’t make this magazine so good that 
a fellow has to neglect his family and his 
business in order to read it. 

“Complaints aside, I think your August 
number is a sure cure for any degree of 
summer complaint. It contains the results 
of some deep thinking by men in various 
fields. The assortment and quality of topics 
could hardly be improved. 

“IT have always taken THE KIWANIS MaGa- 
ZINE seriously, and I have now learned that 
there are no exceptions.” 

——Henry Gilson 
Member, West Side, Chicago, 
Kiwanis Club. 

“Have you read Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker's article in the August KIWANIS MaGa- 
ZINE on ‘A New Challenge in Club Building? 
There are other excellent articles in this 
number as there are in every number. Be sure 
to read your Magazine regularly.” 

—Valley City, N. Dak. 

“T have read with interest in your magazine 
for August, 1931, the article entitled ‘Educa- 
tion-—Are We Drifting into an Uncompro- 
mising Future?’ by George Horst. Dr. Horst 
has well presented the case for the American 
teacher. I am wondering if he has not placed 
a somewhat erroneous interpretation upon the 
tendency of the schools to increase and refine 
human wants. A great deal of our business 
prosperity has been due to the fact that the 
American people have increased their wants 
through edueation. No doubt unsatistied 
wants are frequently a reason for unhappiness 
and pessimism. The schools of course are not 
doing a complete job until they have helped 
to create the skill and intelligence which will 
enable the youth to satisfy to some extent 
at least the new desires which education 
create,” 

—Belmont Farley, 
issistant Director, Division of Publications 
National Education Association, 

“The article on page 350 of the August 
issue by Commander Donald B. MaeMillan 
‘Why Men Go North’ is one of the best we 
have ever read.” 

Victoria, B.C. 





All Work and No Hobby 


(Autographs) 
(From page 458) 


Arctic explorer; Gifford Pinchot, the present 
Governor of Pennsylvania; William P. Frye 
of Maine, former United States Senator; 
Asher C. Hinds of Maine, former Congress- 
man from the 2nd Maine District and fa- 
mous as a parliamentarian; Obadiah Gardner 
of Maine, former United States Senator and 
former member of the International Boundary 
Commission; Charles F. Johnson of Maine, 
former United States Senator; Daniel J. 
McGillicuddy of Maine, former Congressman 
and a member of the Stanley Committee 
which investigated the “Steel Trust”; Aram 
J. Pothier, former Governor of Rhode 
Island; Simeon E. Baldwin, former Governor 
of Connecticut; Eugene N. Foss, former 
Governor of Massachusetts; Robert P. Bass 
and Huntley N. Spaulding, both former 
Governors of New Hampshire; and many 
others. 

As to the Presidents, I have the signatures 
of Roosevelt, Wilson, Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover. Roosevelt, Wilson and Harding are 


dead and their signatures are somewhat hard 
te obtain. 

Coming down to the Governors of Maine, 
I have the signatures of John Fairfield, Gen. 
Joshua L. Chamberlain, Edwin C. Burleigh, 
William T. Cobb, Bert M. Fernald, Frederick 
W. Plaisted, William T. Haines, Oakley C. 
Curtis, Carl E. Milliken, Frederic H. Park- 
hurst, Percival P. Baxter, Ralph O. Brew- 
ster, and William Tudor Gardiner, the present 
Chief Executive. 

I have many others, including one of Rudy 
Vallée, the famous crooner, a Westbrook 
boy of whom all Westbrook is proud. No, 
I have no signature of Colonel Lindbergh 
but I would like to have one. 

If any other Kiwanis member is collecting 
autographs as a hobby I would be glad to 
hear from him. 
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Learn About Work of 


Cleanliness Institute 


Research work by the Cleanliness Institute 
of New York City. reveals a situation that 
May offer many opportunities for service to 
school children by Kiwanis clubs. Briefly, 
this Institute found out that facilities for 
washing hands and education and training 
in that direction of the 25,000,000 school 
children in the United States are very in- 
adequate. Micro-organisms which cause 92 
out of every 100 deaths from communicable 
diseases enter and leave the body through 
the mouth and nose. Any clubs interested 
may secure information from the Cleanliness 
Institute, 45 East 17th Street, New York 
City. 












EAT 
and 


BE WELL! 


body is a machine. 


do its most efficient work. 





health rules 
home. 


scientific research. 
and its possibilities. 


The book is free. 


Box 32 H. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 32 H, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Cie en. Be ee 









F you want to keep well—up to the top notch—strong, 
healthy, efiicient—then you must know how toeat. The 
It demands certain quantities and 
qualities, and only under favorable conditions will the body 


‘“*Kating for Health and Efficiency” is a condensed set of 
everyone of which may be easily followed at 
It tells how the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet 
System has been built through years of exhaustive 
It will give you a new idea of life 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


POS 5 x ee SN tele ey oes 


May we send you 
a Free Copy’? 








Write for it now. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Yorktown Sesqui- 
centennial 

(From page 446) 


innumerable tasks necessary for the suc- 
cess of the greatest historical celebration 
ever staged in this country. Existing 
roads in the area are being improved and 
additional ones built. Piers and wharfs 
have been strengthened and added equip- 
ment for docking provided. Water mains 
have been run from a newly-completed 
artesian well to the town, to the celebra- 
tion ground and to the Moore House, 
where the articles of capitulation were 
drawn up by representatives of the Amer- 
ican, French and British armies. Light- 
ing equipment has been installed; the 
famous battlefield cleared and seeded; 
parking space has been provided for 
20,000 cars, and foot paths have been laid 
out from the village to the surrender field. 

International in scope, the celebration 
will attract the most distinguished group 
of American and foreign dignitaries ever 
to gather on Virginia soil. From France 
will come her most distinguished living 
soldier, Marshal Henri Petain, and the 
living descendants of those patriots who 
contributed so gloriously to the American 
cause during the dark days of the Revo- 
lutionary War. Rochambeau, DeGrasse, 
Barras, Lafayette will be recalled by the 
presence of their descendants on the soil 
they fought so valiantly to defend against 
the British and their Hessian allies. Po- 
land will remember the services of 
Pulaski, and Germany those of Von Steu- 
ben. Other foreign nations also have sig- 
nified their intention of participating in 
the commemorative exercises. 

America’s distinguished group will in- 
clude many high in the councils of the 
nation and the individual states. Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover will deliver the ses- 
quicentennial address, and other notable 
speakers will include General John J. 
Pershing, Secretary of War Patrick J. 
Hurley, Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Francis Adams, Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Bishop James E. 
Freeman of Washington, and Governor 
John Garland Pollard of Virginia. 

Governors of the thirteen original states 
will play prominent parts in the four-day 
celebration, and chief executives with 
their official commissions and military 
from the other commonwealths 
are now preparing for this latest march 
on Yorktown. 

The program includes three elaborate 
pageants depicting life in the colonial 
period, the progress of the Revolution up 
to and including the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis, and a masque dealing in alle- 
gorical form with the ideas and events 
which grew out of the surrender of York- 
town, paying particular attention to the 
progress of liberty, peace and democracy. 
These pageants will be presented on the 
afternoon of each day’save Sunday. 


escorts 


Army, navy and coast guard officials 
have pledged their support to the success 
of the celebration. The service units 
will participate in the pageants and in 
the spectacular maneuvers and parades. 
Approximately fifty ships—including bat- 
tleships, cruisers, destroyers and aircraft 
carriers—10,000 officers and men, the fri- 
gate Constitution and its modern antithe- 
sis, the dirigible Los Angeles, will be the 
navy’s contribution. From the army will 
come more than 3,000 officers and men, 
all the modern equipment of war—both 
land and air forces—and military bands. 
Two thousand marines, including the fa- 
mous marine band, will be at Yorktown, 
and the coast guard service, with twelve 
modern cutters and 2,000 men, will com- 
plete the service lineups. France will be 
represented by the pick of her battle 
fleet and a complement of soldiers, and 
other European nations are contemplat- 
ing like participation. 

An elaborate Colonial Fair and Harvest 
Festival showing life as it was lived in 
Virginia and other neighboring states dur- 
ing the colonial era will be reproduced. 
Old-time games and dances, agricultural 
implements and sports of the period will 
predominate, with the _ participants 
dressed in colonial costume. Tobacco, 
cotton and peanuts have been planted on 
the sacred soil where Cornwallis’ sword 
was surrendered, and beds of flowers have 
been arranged, the blooms merging into 
bouquets of rare charm and beauty. 

Historic buildings, including the Moore 
House, the Nelson House, home of Gov- 
ernor Nelson, who ordered it fired upon 
when he thought it harbored Cornwallis, 
the first Customs House in America, 
whose history dates back to 1715, the old 
court-house, with its priceless collection 
of pre-Revolutionary records, the York- 
town Hotel, built in 1725, the Shield and 
Digges houses and other interesting land- 
marks will be open for inspection during 
the celebration. 





Kiwanis in Business 
(From page 444) 


munity enterprise, much as any commu- 
nity enterprise may virtually profit by the 
money that Kiwanis may raise. 

Kiwanis is primarily an educational ex- 
periment. It is experimenting with a new 
approach to local and world brotherhood 
through the medium of a new and im- 
proved attitude towards business and pro- 
fessional relationships, local, national 
and international. 

I would even dare to suggest that Ki- 
wanis is an experimentation with the 
improved Christian business practice of 
tomorrow. It is a daring experiment be- 
cause it is not bound by tradition, and 
furthermore it dares to dissolve petty re- 
ligious differences in the Kiwanis test tube 
of common sense. It also dares to intro- 
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duce the reverse of old-time, cut-throat 
business practice, unfair and questionable 
personal gain. 

Thinking of business practice and voca- 
tional service, may we occasionally remind 
ourselves that all of the volunteer service 
that we perform does not take more than 
ten to fifteen per cent of any one person’s 
time. Eighty-five to ninety per cent of a 
man’s time is focused on his vocation 
either directly or indirectly. Therefore, if 
a man is to be a Kiwanian in any large 
sense of the term, it is evident that he 
must give due expression to the spirit 
of Kiwanis in his business and _ profes- 
sional relationship with his fellow men. 

I wonder how many of us as service 
club members are making a studied effort 
to take the spirit of our service club back 
into our vocation. Do we trust to luck 
that some of our assistants or associates 
will notice what a miraculous change has 
come over us since we have joined a com- 
munity service club? Do we share with 
our staff and employes whatever improved 
service attitude we may have derived from 
the club to which we belong? Is the qual- 
ity of our leadership actively improving 
in our vocations? 

I sometimes feel that our particular 
task may be to make supreme one word— 
“quality.” Kiwanis seeks to re-adjust our 
vocational space-time perspective. 

Quantity is primarily an affair of space. 
Quality is primarily an affair of time; 
how long it takes to do a thing and do it 
well. A space or quantity thinker says: 
“How much of this world’s goods am I to 
get?” A time or quality thinker replies, 
“Will they be really good when you get 
them?” Quantity has been and is still 
the golden idol of the market place, and 
it has its priests and its worshippers, but 
it must be dethroned. Quality which is of 
the attitude and spirit must ascend the 
throne and they who worship at that altar 
must worship in spirit and in truth. 

We need both quality and quantity, but 
quality must reign supreme. Quality of 
attitude; quality of service and quality of 
consideration for others, and this cult of 
quality is Kiwanis in its most simple and 
intelligible form. 

A contract was signed in a certain city 
for a block of houses at a price. Inferior 
quality of materials was introduced and 
the workmen were driven at a sacrifice of 
quality of workmanship to speed up and 
complete the job. This was an example of 
quantity or space thinking. It is interest- 
ing to note what happened. Fully con- 
scious that the thing they were engaged in 
was more or less of a swindle their mutual 
loyalties never rose beyond the level of 
the mutual loyalties of a gang of swin- 
dlers. That exhilarating satisfaction of a 
good job well done at a fair profit, so es- 
sential to healthy relations, was wanting. 
The moral atmosphere was bad and was 
conducive to malice and mistrust. When 
it came to the division of the spoils or 
profits, fully aware that someone was get- 
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ting more than belonged to him, there 
were quarrels and strikes. 

Quality or time thinking will eliminate 
this situation. Men who are governed on 
the basis of doing a good job at a fair 
profit do not quarrel or strike over the 
division of the profits. 

The very complexity of our modern 
social and economic inter-relationship 
makes the old-time answers to problems 
of right and wrong hold a very indefinite 
and a very obscure application today. 

As service club members in our various 
vocations we are facing business and pro- 
fessional ethical problems that have never 
been faced before. 

For instance, years ago crime was 
easily defined. A man broke in, and took 
an object of some kind. It was wrong. 
Today we are in a very different age. I 
submit to Kiwanians the problem of de- 
ciding just how much profit is rightly 
mine or rightfully yours on a rising or a 
falling stock market. 

Today the very intricacy of our modern 
system of abstract bargaining increases 
the opportunities for questionable profits. 
I am not sufficiently versed as an econo- 
mist even to state that taking advantage 
of certain market fluctuations is wrong. 
I may not even believe that it is. What I 
do wish to say, however, is that these ques- 
tions are increasingly becoming questions 
of moral autonomy and so far as I am 
able to learn, there exist no known laws 
or commandments to cover them. Ki- 
wanis, is striving to create at- 
titudes of mind and qualities of spirit that 
are reliable even after all written laws 
have proved ineffective. 

Shortly after the war I was talking with 
the secretary-treasurer of a large industry 
in a Canadian city. He had a most mag- 
nificent home, wonderfully furnished. 
One particular room cost him more than 
eleven thousand dollars to furnish. That 
particular evening he took me all over 
the house and showed me the pictures on 
the walls, tapestries, rugs, furnishings, 
and the billiard room. I surmised that 
something was wrong because, being an 
intimate friend of his I had seen all of 
these things before. 


however, 


Finally he said to me, “What would you 
say were I to tell you, that unless a mir- 
acle happens, in less than two months 
I will be walking out of the door of this 
house, leaving the pictures on the walls 
and the books on the shelves and virtually 
not owning the shirt on my back.” He 
then proceeded to acquaint me with the 
financial conditions of his company and 
what was bound to happen in approxi- 
mately six weeks or two months’ time. He 
said that so far, he was the only one in 
the company who had complete knowl- 
edge of this situation. He further re- 
minded me that he held in the neighbor- 
hood of half a million dollars worth of 
stock in the company and that here was 
his problem. 

The stock which he held was not worth 





the paper it was written on although at 
the time of speaking it was selling on the 
exchange at over two hundred dollars a 
share. He said he could do one of two 
things: first, he could gradually sell his 
stock, which, while it would depress the 
market considerably, would net him 
around half a million dollars in cash, and 
then as the market began to fall rapidly, 
as it was bound to do as soon as the news 
of the financial condition of the company 
became public, he could make a real 
clean-up. The other option was to walk 
out of his home not owning a dollar and 
he asked me what I would advise him to 
do. 

Not being in the habit of making mil- 
lion-dollar decisions more often than two 
or three times during each week, in my 
particular vocation as a Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary, I hesitated for a time about advis- 
ing him, wondering if there was not some 
intermediate way of getting around an 
absolute decision one way or another. 

He told me, however, that I did not 
need to worry because he had made his 
decision the night before, around two or 
three o’clock in the morning after a ter- 
rific fight with himself for more than an 
hour. He had decided to walk out not 
owning a dollar in the world and said that 
he was going to give orders to his brokers 
that not one share of his stock was to be 
placed on the market no matter what news 
might come out in the near future about 
the financial condition of the company. 
The company went bankrupt and he car- 
ried out his decision. 
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I met two of this man’s friends shortly 
afterwards and I asked one of them what 
he thought of the action that he had taken. 
His immediate and word-for-word come- 
back was, “He is a darn fool.” I asked the 
other friend shortly afterwards what he 
thought of this man’s action, and while 
he intimated the many angles at which 
one might view the situation he said that 
this man was one of the very few exam- 
ples he had ever met of a man with a 
million-dollar conscience. 

I must leave it to you as Kiwanians to 
decide which of these two was right. 

We are told in an old Persian legend 
that when we cross the River of Death we 
will be met on the other shore by a most 
brilliant and shining personality. This 
wonderful person will welcome us into 
the realm of happiness and we will stand 
in awe before his brilliance and good- 
ness. As we proceed farther we will 
inquire of our guide as to who this won- 
derful person might be. Our guide will 
smile and reply: “Did you not recognize 
him? He is the man that you might have 
been.” 





Are You Motoring 
to Canada? 


Motorists who may be considering trips to 
Canada either this year or next year may 
secure full information regarding roads, hotel 
conveniences, different kinds of hunting and 
fishing, and may also secure maps from the 
Department of the Interior, National De- 
velopment Bureau, at Ottawa, Ontario. 
F. C. C. Lynch is the director of the bureau. 


Win $3» 29090 
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address. Sharp eyes will find them. Can you? 
We are givin 
thousands of 


Can You Find 5 i—— 


People who were riding in the auto above got out of the car. Their faces are shown in odd places about 
the picture. Some faces are upside down, others look sideways, some look straight at you. If you can 
pick out 5 or more faces, mark them, clip the picture and send to me together with your name and 


more than $12,900 in 103 prizes, in a great new plan of advertising our business. 
ollars in cash rewards. In a former campaign Mr. C. 


Also 
H. Essig, a farmer of Argos, 


Ind., won $3,500; Mrs. Kate Needham of Oregon, won $4,705. Many others won big cash prizes. Now a 
better campaign than ever with more prizes. In our new campaign someone wins $3,700—why not you? 


Send Today 


given in case of ties. 


5 faces in the picture? 


If you send your answer now, 
and take an active part, you 
are sure to get a cash reward. 
You may win new Buick 8 Sport Sedan delivered by your nearest dealer, 
and $2,500—or $3,700 if you prefer all cash. Duplicate prizes will be 
No matter where you live, if you want to win 
$3,700 first prize money, send answer today for details. Can you find 


$1,000 Extra 
for Promptness 


If you are prompt I'll give 
you $1,000 extra if you win 
first prize. Send nomoney. 
It doesn’t require a penny 


ROGERSCOTT, Mgr. 427 Randolph S&t., Dept. 165, Chicago, 111, of your money to win. 
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Terre Haute Dedicates 
Children’s Hospital 
Ward 

(From page 445) 


Haute club. He mentioned the work of 
Past Austin E. Kress whose 
leadership brought a district-wide under- 
privileged activity to a successful conclu- 
sion—the Kiwanis Wing of the Riley 
Memorial Hospital in Indianapolis. This 
activity was described in the March, 1930 
issue of the Magazine. 


Governor 


International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker expressed the appreciation of Ki- 
wanis International for the work of the 
Terre Haute club in presenting this op- 
portunity for real service and he urged 
that the club carry on this work through 
the medium of personal service and aid 
in the development of the spiritual and 
moral life of the under-privileged chil- 
dren. 

Past Governor Austin E. Kress stated 
that the completion of this Kiwanis ward 
trust and that the 
tribute to true 


had vindicated its 


achievement stood as a 
citizenship. 

Past International President Horace W. 
McDavid made the chief address of the 
evening. He said that the finishing of 
this ward stood as a “recognition of a 
social obligation carried out and was 
notable in view of present 
business conditions. Kiwanis 
that every boy and girl has a God-given 
right to attain correct human stature. 
You have done much to aid this work.” 

Music during the banquet was fur- 
nished by the Hoosier ensemble and the 
Harmony Four. The _ invocation 
given by Rev. George E. Francis. 


especially 
believes 


was 


Tribute was paid to individual mem- 
bers, public-spirited citizens and other 
local organizations who have coéperated 
with the club in building the ward and 
furnishing the equipment. 

An editorial in the Terre Haute Trib- 
une, by W. E. Cronin, editor, says: 

“The Kiwanis club’s new 
ward at the Union Hospital, established 
at a cost of $6,000, was opened today, 
and received four little patients as a start 
in its splendid work. Fifteen beds will 
be provided for the present, and the 
hospital staff plans the organization of 
a specialized department to care for and 
restore crippled children. There are some 
fine charities in this world, and a chil- 
dren’s hospital about tops the list. The 
Kiwanis organization, already rich in 
traditions of public service, gains in pub- 


children’s 


lic esteem in this contribution to life in’ 


Terre Haute. The children’s ward will 
be a constant reminder of the ideals of 
Kiwanis and the usefulness of the club 


in this community. The hospital staff 


has taken a keen interest in the matter, 
and by its coéperation has made the proj- 


ect complete. One touch of nature makes 
the whole world akin. One fine and 
splendid charity stirs the same reaction 
in the hearts of all citizens.” 

Superintendent C. N. Combs of the 
hospital announced that there is already 
a waiting list of crippled children await- 
ing admittance to the Kiwanis ward. The 
first patient was a little girl, 9 years old, 
who has tuberculosis of the hip. 





Kiwanis Nature Trail 
at McKeesport, Pa. 
(From page 453) 


If you will linger—which you are in- 
vited to do, because the trail is for all 
who are decent enough guests to leave 
things as they find them—you will wander 
through an outdoor museum, where the 
native flora untouched, yet un- 
obtrusively identified for you with ap- 
It runs through a 


grows 


propriate markers. 
section which is a sanctuary for birds, 
and the bird-lover will see and hear many 
of his avian friends. 

While the Kiwanis Nature Trail can- 
not lay claim to being an original idea 
emanating from McKeesport, as there are 
Nature Trails elsewhere in this country, 
we do believe that Kiwanians in McKees- 
port can claim credit for being the first 
club in the State of Pennsylvania, if not 
in the entire United States, to start a 
movement like this. We hope it will be 
emulated by other Kiwanians wherever 
possible. 





Efficiency Contest Report 
for 1930 (Astoria, Ore.) 
(From page 454) 


ship and school citizenship, and their 
names are engraved on the cup. Each 
year the two are entertained by the club. 

Provided for a trip on the Pacific Ocean 
on the steamer, “Morning Star III,” and 
the steamer was filled to capacity. 

Initiated and secured, through the co- 
operation of the Chamber and other serv- 
ice clubs, combined signs at the east and 
west entrances to the city. The signs ad- 
vertise meetings of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kiwanis Club, Rotary Club and 
Gyro Club. 

Secured through our efforts authoriza- 
tion from Congress for surveys of Youngs 
River and Youngs Bay. 

On September 18 at County Fair, held 
our annual “Twins Roundup.” This oc- 
casion, originated by the Kiwanis Club, is 
becoming more interesting each year, and 
gives the club much publicity. 

Purchased and placed in the Public 
Library twelve books on various phases of 
Vocational Guidance and Placement. This 
is out of its proper place, and should be 
credited to the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance. 
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Many of our members, too numerous to 
mention, have been honored with public 
office. One is a member of the Oregon 
State Americanization Commission, and 
two are members of the State Legislative 
Assembly, having been elected last No- 
vember. 


Il. ATTENDANCE 

The International Annual Attendance 
Contest was conducted in our club 
through the Attendance Committee, with 
an average attendance during Period B 
of 98.25%. Contest record for the year 
96.41. First in the Silver Division, Pacific- 
Northwest District. Third in Silver Divi- 
sion in International. 


Meeting Member- Attend- 
Date: ship: ance: Average: 
Jan. 2 91 87 95.60 
ee 9 9] 90 98.90 
16 90 85 94.44 
23 90 87 96.67 
30 92 86 93.47 
Feb. 6 92 86 93.48 
ee 93 86 92.47 
20 93 89 95.70 
27 93 92 98.92 
March 6 94 93 98.94 
13 97 94 96.91 
20 97 06 98.97 
27 97 97 100.00 
April 3 98 96 97.96 
"i? 98 93 94.90 
17 99 99 100.00 
24 99 96 96.96 
May 1 100 99 99.00 
77 100 97 97.00 
15 100 97 97.00 
22 100 97 97.00 
29 100 93 93.00. 
June 5 100 97 97.00 
rot a 100 93 93.00 
19 100 96 96.00 
26 100 94. 94.00 
July 3 98 93 94.90 
. 10 98 95 96.94 
17 99 93 93.94 
24 99 96 96.97 
3] 99 97 97.98 
Aug. 7 99 94 94.95 
3 14 99 97 97.98 
21 98 96 97.96 
28 98 94 95.92 
Sept. 4 98 93 94.89 
7, ce 98 95 96.94 
18 98 90 91.84 
25 98 96 96.96 
Oct. 2 100 94 94.00 
9 100 95 95.00 
16 99 95 95.96 
23 99 96 96.97 
30 99 95 95.96 
Nov. 6 99 93 93.94 
Re 99 93 93.94 
20 99 97 97.98 
ae 99 90 90.90 
Dec. 4 99 98 98.99 
ire 99 94 94.96 
gyre laeee 100 95 95.00 
ee 100 94 94.00 
31 . 100 91 91.00 
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Average attendance for the calendar 
year 1930, 95.93% 

Sixty-three members attended 100% 
during 1930. Eleven new members, ad- 
mitted during the year, have 100% at- 
tendance since joining the club. 

One member has a perfect attendance 
record of eleven and one-half years. One 
member for eight years, and one member 
for seven years. 

Five members have perfect attendance 
records for five years, and three members 
for four years. 

—<>——_ 
Ill. PROGRAMS 

Summary of weekly programs: 


Jan. 2. Open forum. Subject: “Out- 
look for 1930.” Discussed by various 
members. Held also an evening meeting 


with the ladies present, and installed of- 
ficers for 1930. 

Jan. 9. Called “Pillbury Week,” and 
sponsored by the Committee on Public 
Affairs. Talk by L. E. Thomas. 

Jan. 16. “Thrift Week” observed. 
Talk on Thrift by Kiwanian Hughes. 

Jan. 23. Anniversary Week program, 
in charge of Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation. Talk by B. F. Stone, and new 
members welcomed. 


Jan. 30. In charge of Committee on 
Agriculture. After preliminary business 


attended in a body meeting of Poultry 
Association Convention. 


Feb. In charge of Committee on 
Music. An all-music program. 


Feb. 20. Had as guests, Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary and Gyro clubs, also 
a large number of farmers, to hear Wil- 
liam F. Schilling, member of Federal 
Farm Board. 200 present. 

Feb. 27. Program by Committee on 
Attendance. Talks on the necessity of at- 
tendance, beginning Period B of the Inter- 
national Contest. 

March 6. Program sponsored by Com- 
mittee on Reception. Talk on “Radios” 
by Frank Randall. 


March 13. Program by Committee on 
Business Standards. Talk on “Unfair 
Competition,” by Senator Frank Fran- 


ciscovich. 

March 20. Program by Committee on 
Under-privileged Child. Talk on Socio- 
logical Questions by R. B. Messing. 

March 27. Program sponsored by 
Committee on Sports. Talk on “Salmon 
Propagation,” by L. W. Hickey. 

April 3. By Committee on Public Af- 
fairs. Topic of Talk by R. J. Clary of 
Portland, Oregon: “Flowers, Making Our 
Homes and Highways Beautiful.” 

April 10. The Committee on Program 
presented George S. Shepherd of Port- 
land, Oregon, on “Simplified Court Pro- 
cedure.” 

April 17. Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation. Welcoming of new members, and 
talk on “Passing the Buck,” by Kiwanian 
Geo. F. Peeke. 

April 24. Program by Committee on 
Vocational Guidance. Talk on the voca- 


tional guidance work by J. S. Hogg, chair- 
man of the committee. 

May 1. United States-Canada Week 
observed, in charge of Committee on 
Good-Will. Talk by Senator Milton A. 
Miller of Portland, Oregon, on “Why War 
Should Be No More.” 

May 8. Meeting held in Episcopal 
Church, Committee on Music in charge. 
Paper by Dr. Clara Waffle on “America’s 
Problem in the Music World.” 

May 15. 
Gyro Clubs, sponsoring Scotch Broom 
Picnic. 

May 22. 
Conference held at The Dalles, 
by Kiwanians J. S. 

May 27. Decoration Day program. 
Spanish War Veterans in charge, talk on 
Memorial Day, by Kiwanian Dr. L. W. 
Hyde. 

June 5. 
leged Child, presenting Prof. Robert H. 


Reports on the Divisional 
Oregon, 


Meeting with Rotary and | 


Hogg and J. A. Laspa. | 


Committee on Under-privi- | 
p 


Dann, of Oregon State College, on “Ju- | 
venile Delinquency.” 
June 12. Flag Day observed. Boy 


Scouts present. Talk on “The Flag,” 
Scoutmaster Walter Johnson. 

June 19. The Secretary of this club 
being Lieutenant Governor for Division 
No. 7, invited Lieutenant Governor Paul 
M. Bond of Division 3, to make official 
visit. He talked on “Duties of Citizen- 
ship.” 

June 26. Speaker: Clarence True Wil- 
son of New York. Topic: “Our Constitu- 
tion based on the Bible.” 

July 3. Independence Day observed. 
Talk on the “Declaration of Indepen- 


dence,” by Judge H. K. Zimmerman. 
July 10. Meeting with Chamber of 


Commerce, Rotary and Gyro clubs to hear 
Colvin Brown, manager of the Commer- 
cial Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

July 17. Program in charge of Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education. President 
Dr. D. A. Walker gave report on Inter- 
national Convention at Atlantic City. 

July 24. “Relic and Curio Week.” 
Talk on “Curios” by Dr. M. H. Smith. 

July 31. Charter Member program. 
Talks by Charter Members. 

August 7. Speaker: Dr. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher of Boston. Subject: “Lopsided 
People.” 

August 14. 
Hogg. Topic: 

August 21. 
comb Brougher, Jr. 
Game.” 

August 28. Speaker: James A. Bam- 
ford of Portland, Oregon. Topic: “Invest- 
ments.” 

September 4. Entertained 24 non-com- 
missioned officers of the British ship 


Kiwanian J. S. 


” 


Speaker: 
“A Lesson in Chirography. 
Speaker: Dr. James Whit- 
Topic: “Playing the 


“Dauntless,” on a _ good-will voyage | 
around the world. 
September 11. Speaker: Hon. B. F. 


“Col. 


and 


Mulkey of Portland, Oregon. Topic: 
Edward D. Baker, Orator, Poet 
Statesman.” 


by | 







For Your 


Club 





Our No, 29 Bell, as 
illustrated, made 
of genuine bell metal, beautifully toned and 
highly polished. 


Complete With Striker $18.00 


i) LZ, 
Go FHC. 


1252-54 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











Convention — Banquet 
Ladies Night 


4IJULES 
‘BRAZIL 


A Complete Night 
of Laughter 
c/o National Broadcasting 
sompany 


New York City 











SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 





Fully 
Guaranteed 
Write for sam ples and 
size chart or can copy 

and Up favorite shirt. 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT COMPANY 
Dept. K. Elmira, N. Y. No Agents 




















PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—9I18 F St., 
W ashington, D. C. Many years practice 

S. Courts and Patent Office 

















Dynamic witty speaker for all Kiwanis 
clubs. Humor with substance. 


Dr. STANLEY L. KREBS 


**Backto Normal” and other subjects. 





Psychologist, Traveler, Lecturer, Author of many 
books. Work endorsed by world authorities. 

Read what Kiwanis clubs say: 
Members unanimous that your address 
was most significant and worth while in 
years. I hope every clubcan hear your ad- 
dress on ‘‘Constructive Americanism’ ’— 
Dr. E. Le Roy Dakin, Milwaukee. 


Best in years—Y oungstown, Ohio 
Truthsimpressed us—Council Bluffs, lowa 
Every community needs him—Fargo, N.D. 
We want him again—Bethlehem, Pa 
Fine piece of work—Horace W. McDavid 
A knockout—Logan Square, Chicago 
We need more of the stuff you gave us— 

Elbert Hubbard II.,East Aurora, N.Y. 
Ask Kiwanis clubs at Scranton, Columbus, 
Stamford, Niagara Falls, St. Louis. These 
comments are from hundreds made by service 
clubs, bankers, lawyers, sales organizations, 
trade association conventions, etc. 

Write now for details 

Address: M. MAIN, Secretary to Dr. Krebs 
Hotel Langwell, 123 W. 44th Street 
New York City, N.Y. 
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September 18. In charge of Committee 
on Agriculture, meeting with farmers at 
County Fair. Farmers’ program. 

September 25. Reports on Victoria 
District Convention, principal report be- 
ing made by Kiwanian J. A. Laspa. 

Oct. 2. Discussed five of the measures 
appearing on the ballot at the general 
election, Nov. 4. 

Oct. 9. Discussed two measures ap- 
pearing on the ballot, known as the Motor 
Vehicles Amendments. Discussed by Rep- 
resentatives Mark J. Johnson and G. A. 
Hellberg. 

Oct. 16. 
ures appearing on the ballot. The discus- 
led by Kiwanians Eakin, Peeke, 
Short and Shaner. 

Oct. 23. The Cabinet Form of Govern- 
ment discussed. For the measure, Prof. 
Charles McKinley of Portland. Against 
the measure: Ben T. Osborne of Portland. 

Oct. 30. Discussed Income Tax Bill. 
For the measure: R. W. Gill. Against the 
L. B. Smith. Both of Portland, 


Discussed four minor meas- 


sions 


measure: 


Oregon. 


Nov. 6. Annual Meeting. Election of 
officers for 1931. Musical program. 
Nov. 13. Armistice Day Program. 


Speaker, Dr. O. C. Hagmeier on, “True 
Patriotism.” 

Nov. 20. Speaker: Chester A. Lamont. 
Topic: “Amateur Radio.” 

Nov. 26. Thanksgiving program, in 
charge of Committee on Good-Will. 
Speaker G. Clifford Barlow. Topic: 
“What we have to be thankful for.” 

Dec. 4. Committee on Business Stand- 
ards in charge. Speaker: M. R. Chess- 
man, Editor 
“Truth in Advertising.” 

Dec. 11. Committee on Membership 
in charge. Speaker: Prof. Adolf Ziefle of 
the Oregon State College. Topic: “The 
Evolution of Drugs.” 

Dec. 18. Speaker: Commander Hem- 
ingway, of the U. S. Cutter “Redwing.” 
Topic: “The Coast Guard Service.” 


Topic: 


{storian-Budget. 








Dec. 24. Reports of the Christmas 
Committee, 
Dec. 31. Installation of officers for 
1931. 
1V. COMMITTEES AND SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES 


A. COMMITTEES 

All committees meet regularly once a 
month, noon-day luncheons, the schedule 
of meetings being fixed by the Board of 
Directors. All held twelve 
regular meetings, some called special 
meetings. The president, vice-president, 
immediate past president and the secre- 
tary are, ex-officio, members of all com- 
mittees. The total attendance at all com- 
mittees (noon-day luncheon) in 1930 was 
1521, the president attending 106, the 
vice-president 128, the immediate past 
president 68, and the secretary 154. The 
committees are appointed by the presi- 
dent. Each committee selects its own 
Each committee is supplied 


committees 


secretary. 


with a loose-leaf minute book in which to 
record the minutes of each meeting. 
Every member of the club is a member of 
some committee and is given some work 
to do. Ex-officio members and visitors are 
not considered in the following atten- 
dance percentages: 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS ATTENDANCE 


Attendance 12 100.00 
Agriculture 12 62.60 
Business Standards 12 65.00 
House 12 69.00 
Good Will and 

Grievance 12 55.00 
Finance 12 92.00 
Kiwanis Education 12 86.00 
Inter-Club 

Relations 13 80.00 
Membership 12 79.00 
Music and 

Entertainment 12 81.00 
Program 12 97.00 
Public Affairs 12 57.00 
Publicity 3 84.00 
Reception 12 77.00 
Sports 12 87.00 
Under-privileged 

Child 12 61.00 
Vocational 

Guidance 12 79.00 


B. SociaL ACTIVITIES 

Jan. 2. Evening banquet and program 
with the ladies in attendance. Installation 
of officers for 1931. Dancing after the 
program. 

Four meetings with Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary and Gyro Clubs, have al- 
ready been mentioned in this report. 

Aug. 10. Held picnic at Cannon 
Beach, sponsored by the Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, as a “Little 
Brothers” picnic. 

All other social meetings were held in 
connection with other Kiwanis clubs. 





———--e 


V. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 
Feb. 18. Five of our members attended 
Charter Presentation for Montavilla-Port- 
land Kiwanis club, in Portland, Oregon. 
Feb. 25. Seventy-two Astoria Ki- 
wanians and their friends, including the 
ladies, met with the Seaside Kiwanis club. 


Occasion was the official visit of the 
lieutenant-governor of Division IIL, a 


member of the Astoria club. 

April 29. Forty-four of our members, 
with the ladies, visited the Clatskanie Ki- 
wanis club. Occasion was the official visit 
of the lieutenant-governor. 

May 19. Thirty-five of our members, 
and the ladies, attended an inter-club 
meeting with the Ilwaco-Long Beach Ki- 
wanis club at Ilwaco, Washington. Eight 
Kiwanis clubs represented. 

June 30. All Kiwanis Night observed 
in Astoria, an outdoor picnic, with large 
delegations from Clatskanie, Seaside and 
Ilwaco-Long Beach Kiwanis clubs. 

Dec. 5. Thirty-one members of the Sea- 
side Kiwanis club, with invited guests, 
met with us, Seaside furnishing the pro- 
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gram. Dancing after the banquet and 
program. 





VI. RELATIONS TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


OrrFiciAL PRoGRAMS 

Observed Anniversary Week, United 
States-Canada Week, All-Kiwanis Night, 
and Constitution Week. 





Mip-WINTER CONFERENCE 

Our president, district trustee and sec- 
retary attended the meeting of the District 
Board of Trustees held at Olympia, Wash- 
ington, January 17-18, 1930. Our Secre- 
tary, J. A. Buchanan, was installed as 
lieutenant-governor for Division VII. for 
1930. During the year he made official 
visits to all of the thirteen clubs in his 
division, and his division won the Divi- 
sional Attendance Contest held in the 
Pacific-Northwest District. 

DivisIONAL CONFERENCE 

Our secretary (as lieutenant-governor ), 
district trustee, and one other member 
attended the Divisional Conference held 
at The Dalles, Oregon, May 17, 1930. 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 

Our president, Dr. Donald A. Walker, 
was present and represented the Astoria 
Kiwanis club at the International Conven- 
tion held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
June 29-30, July 1. He was appointed a 
member of the International Committee 
on Music. 

District CONVENTION 

We had thirteen in attendance at the 
district convention held at Victoria, B. C., 
September 14-15-16, 1930, including our 
president, immediate past president, Dis- 
trict trustee, and secretary. 

REPORTS 

The monthly, semi-annual, annual, and 
all special reports requested, have been 
promptly submitted to the district and 
International. The annual dues to Inter- 
national and the district, and magazine 
subscriptions, together with all other ob- 
ligations, have been promptly paid. 

The Astoria Kiwanis club held fifty- 
three regular weekly noon-day meetings 
in 1930, in addition to evening meetings, 
visitations to other clubs, conventions, 
conferences, etc. During the year our 
members made, in the aggregate, 468 in- 
dividual visits to other Kiwanis clubs, and 
we entertained 149 visiting Kiwanians. 

For the past seven years our club has 
prepared and published a weekly printed 
bulletin, “The Key-Stone,” which is 
mailed to most of the secretaries in the 
Pacific-Northwest District, and to many in 
the eastern and southern states. 

For a number of years our club has 
been making an earnest effort to function 
in all of the objectives of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

Donavtp A. WALKER 
President 

J. A. BucHANAN 
Secretary 
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Kiwanis Personalities 


International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker has been reappointed by Hon. Louis 
L. Emmerson, Governor of the State of Illi- 
nois, as a member of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Unemployment Relief to serve 
in the state-wide activities committee pro- 
moting all work throughout the state outside 
of Cook County. 

* 

Leonard P. Steuart, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Washington, D. C., was elected Im- 
perial High Priest and Prophet of the Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine at 
the recent Cleveland Convention. 

* oe & 

In a recent issue of The Birmingham News- 
Age-Herald, there appeared a full page 
feature story concerning the under-privileged 
child work accomplished by the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Alabama, and particularly a per- 
sonal story regarding the activity of Kiwanian 
W. A. Currie, a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Birmingham, and chairman of the Ala- 
bama District Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child. The story gave a history of how this 
activity on behalf of the under-privileged 
child started and has been developed, and 
also the results the clubs met with in this 
work. 

oe od a 

William E. Best, Pittsburgh Kiwanian, is 
the new President of the United States 
Building and Loan League, a national 
ganization. 


100% Attendance 


Here are some additional 
records which have come to 
Fourteen Years 

Kiwanian P. L. A. Jeffers of Dallas, Texas, 
has an unusual one hundred per cent record 
inasmuch as he has had this record for 
fourteen and one-half years, and he has 
never that time a_ regular 
meeting of his own club. 

Ten Years 


or- 





fine attendance 
our notice: 


missed in all 


Henry M. Adams, Anaheim, California 
Nine Years 
R. B. Young, Anaheim, California 


Amos Way, Arcadia, Florida 
Eight Years 
Arnold P. Mickler, Orlando, Florida 
Seven Years 
Schumacher, Anaheim, California 


A, E. 


Six Years 
J. B. Collings, Anaheim, California 

Five Years 

A. Curtis Case, Anaheim, California 

Charles A. Fischer, Bell, California 

Paul F. Meyer, Bell, California 

Dr. A. L. Pickett, Bell, California 

Burton Brown, North Hollywood, California 

* * & 

In his study at his “Applewood” mansion, 
Charles Stewart Mott, vice-president of Gen- 
eral Motors and honorary member of the 
Central Detroit club has a Kiwanis emblem. 
It is symbolic of his charter membership in 
the Flint club and his continuance as an 
honorary member when his extensive outside 
business interests made it impossible for him 
to attend regularly because of frequent 
absence from the city. 

Mr. Mott is making an important contri- 
bution to the annual convention of the Michi- 
gan District at Flint, Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, September 29 and 30, in providing the 
setting for a tea Wednesday afternoon. The 
ladies thus will have the opportunity to 
enjoy “Applewood”, the sixty-five acre es- 
tate in the heart of Flint. Its art treasures 
and beautiful grounds will make it an oce- 
casion long to be remembered. 

Kiwanian Dr. Bert R. Parrish, Secretary 
of the Kiwanis Club of Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, and a dentist when he is not working at 
Kiwanis, has a most unusual individual 
record in Kiwanis. He has had a one hundred 
per cent attendance for twelve years, has 
attended eight Kiwanis International con- 
ventions, eleven district conventions which 
are all that have been held in that district, has 
attended sixty-three Ladies’ Nights, a one 
hundred per cent record; he has been one 
hundred per cent in attending 44 inter-club 
meetings; he has been present when six dif- 
ferent clubs received their charters. He has 
visited eighteen different clubs and has held 
every office in the club. 

The most difficult time he had in attending 
any meeting was once when he had to drive 
120 miles one forenoon over dirt roads that 
had been rained on heavily all night long. 

oR a % 

The Sunday Star-News of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, recently carried a story on 
the Boys’ Brigade of Wilmington, paying 
especial tribute to Kiwanian Judge William 
H. Montgomery who was employed by the 
Kiwanis club to organize and direct the 
Brigade in 1921. In that year the member- 
ship of the Brigade was 128; this year it is 
400. Judge Montgomery is now Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Kiwanis Club of Wilming- 
ton and has kept a sure finger on the financial 
pulse of the Brigade. His goal is to maintain 
a capacity membership at a minimum charge 
to the Kiwanis club. He recently spent six 
weeks taking a graduate course in boys’ 
work at Columbia University and was gradu- 
ated with honors. 

ae cs x 

Kiwanian Thomas S. McAloney of Colo- 
rado Springs, superintendent of the Colorado 
School for Deaf and Blind, was elected head 
of the American Association of Instructors 
of the Deaf, at the annual convention held 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


* ay 1 

Dr. Victor W. Purdy, member of the Mil- 
waukee Kiwanis club, has been elected Vice- 
President of the American Osteopathic As- 
sociation, 

we a * 

At a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
of Bourne, Massachusetts, a new club, where 
International Trustee Ernest McGregor was 
the speaker, Kiwanian Farnum Rockwood, 
a member of the Boston club presented his 


colored movie of the Miami Convention trip. | 


He also made colored movies of the Seattle 
Convention. 
* oe * 

Leslie Maloche, member of the San Ber- 
nardino, California, Kiwanis club has been 
installed as President of the Native Sons of 
the Golden West. 





An Apology 
The name of Kiwanian Fred Cross, New- 


ark, Ohio, was inadvertently listed in the 
“In Memoriam” column in the August issue. 
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‘I Had a Waistline 
Like His. 
I Got Rid of It 
This Easy Way.’ 





**I have worn Direc- 
tor Beit. I have 
reduced my waist- 
line eight inches,”’ 
says J. P.Long 

Lebanon, Pa. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


We want an opportunity 
to prove to you what won- 
ders Director will accomplish in reducing your weight 
and waist measurement. Note how this remarkable 
belt produces an instant improvement in your ap- 
earance the moment you put it on. Note how much 
tter your clothes fit and look. See how naturally 
and comfortably you attain a more erect carriage and 
enjoy a new feeling of ease and comfort and lightness. 


Director Helps Nature 
Reduce Waistlines 


You'll enjoy the big improvement in your 
appearance that Director gives you. You'll en- 








joy the new feeling of renewed life and vitality it 
rings. But best of all you'll enjoy the knowledge that 


= 


excess fat is being absorbed and 
eliminated. The natural elastic- 
ity of the muscles is aided and 
restored. Once again nature 
works away excess fat. Doctor 
R. A. Lowell says, *‘Practically 
all excess adipose tissue at 
the waistline can surely be 
eliminated by the faithful 
use of Director Belt.”’ 


How Director Works 


With every movement of 
your body, Director applies 
a firm but gentle pressure on the 
abdominal fat. Every time you take a step—every 
time you stand or sit down—this massage-like action 
of Director reduces the fat at the waistline. This con- 
tinued action works away the excess fatty deposits. 
Within a few weeks Director has accomplished a re- 
duction in a natural way without the slightest effort 
on your part. d 

Compare this delightful simple method—with star- 
vation dieting—with violent enervating exercise—with 
expensive bath and massage treatment. Director is by 
far the most natural and satisfactory method of waist- 
line reduction. 


No Laces, Hooks or Buttons 


The Director is fitted to your measure all in 
one piece. There are no 
buckles, laces or straps to bother 
you. Light and compact, lies 
flat, worn with ease and comfort, 
cannot be seen. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Let us prove our claims. We'll 
send a Director for trial. If you 
don’t get results you owe noth- 
ing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ 


A 


Don’t continue to 
look this way 








The “‘Director”’ will 
endorsements and letters from give you a waistline 


users. Mail the coupon NOW! like this 


Landon & Warner, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


LANDON & WARNER Dept. F-38 § 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 4 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part - 
please send me details of your trial offer. " 
NOB ic cdntgenccandccncn ew mde sabia qasitented 4 

3 
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Kiwanis Directors, Program and 


Entertainment Committees! 


DO YOU WANT TO | 
RAISE MONEY? | 


Would you like to present a Series of Five Con- | 
certs in your community, sponsored by YOUR | 
club and offering Artists of reputation and | 
standing in the Concert, Opera and Radio 
World?) These concerts to be one month apart. | 
WE HAVE A NEW 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
whereby the entire Series of Five Concerts may 
be presented at the usual cost of one. This plan 
guarantees a fine profit on each concert, where- 
by you may add to your club or charity funds, | 
at the same time adding to your prestige in the 
community by giving your public and Kiwanis 
members an opportunity to hear and see fine 
artista. 
The Low Costs Will Amaze You! 
Full Information FREE 
Write At Once With No Obligation 
MUSICAL ARTS SERVICE 
SENECA HOTEL CHICAGO, ILL. 


Artiste also supplied for single Special 


Club Affairs | 




















Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY pang agg 
Write for Catalog * 
THE RUSSELL- HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


500 W. Adams St. CHICAGO, ILL. 













The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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Be Sure to Hear 


E JAMES ROGER BROWN 


President of the 
MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB 
A Constructive Humorist of a High Order 


Of Mr. Brown’s lectures 
it has been said: ‘‘Never 
a dull moment from 
start to finish. A fas- 

| 





cinating and brilliant 
array of facts and fig- 
ures, with humor, and 
sound philosophy.” 











— Taxation—what it is and how it 
should be applied 
— How to Build a City Beautiful 
— Mine—Thine—Ours 
— Is it to be Socialism, Anarchy or 5) 
Freedom? 
— Foolish Things that Wise Men Do 


J 

For AppointmentsandInformation . 
write | 
| 


MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB 


1860 Broadway New York, N.Y. 
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Advertising will have a part 
in your sales campaign— 
Consider 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


as one of your useful mediums 


SEND FOR RATES 
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Robert W. Mieke 





all offices in the munici- 
pal building of Salem, Virginia, were closed in 
tribute to the late Robert W. Kime, who 
served as Governor of the Capital District in 
192 7 
“Bob” 
Liberty, 


Last September 1, 


as everyone knew him, was born near 
North Carolina, and after his gradu- 
ation from Roanoke College and his subse- 
quent legal education at the University of 
Virginia, he was engaged in the practice of 
law. In 1899 he was appointed attorney for 
Roanoke County. 

Since 1922 he had been Mayor of Salem, 
Virginia. He was Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of Roanoke College, which Board has 
had but two secretaries, Dr. S. C. Wells and 
Mr. Kime, whose combined terms exceeded 77 
years. He was secretary of the Lutheran 
Orphan’s Home of the South. 

Hie is survived by his widow and three 
One daughter died in 1924, 

An editorial in The Roanoke Times said: 
“Since the advent of the town manager form 
of government in 1922 evidences of a new and 
progressive spirit in the neighboring town of 
Salem have been many and notable. From a 
staid and ultra-conservative community the 
county seat in recent years has become one of 
the most progressive towns in the state. R. 
W. Kime, first mayor of Salem under the new 
form of government, had as much to do with 
the birth and development of a _ spirit of 
progress as any other citizen of the town. 

‘A man of marked public spirit and a gen- 


SOnS. 











Judge King Dykeman 


From deckhand to one of the most distin- 
guished citizens of the great city of Seattle— 
such is the story of Judge King*Dykeman, 
who was President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Seattle in 1928, when that club was host to 
the International convention. His friends in 
all walks of life mourn him. His death oc- 
curred September 10, after an illness of two 
weeks following a stroke and cerebral hemor- 
rhage. 

He smiled his way to fame. Born on a farm 
in New Brunswick, he was orphaned as a 
child, and came to Seattle at the age of 
sixteen. He started work as a deckhand on 
Puget Sound boats earning his way through 
the University of Washington, graduating in 
law in 1903. After a few years in private 
practice he was appointed assistant corpora- 
tion counsel. Only eight years after his ad- 
mission to the bar he was appointed to the 
superior bench by Governor M. E. Hay. He 
was put in charge of the juvenile court and 
under him it developed into one of the most 
modern institutions of its kind in the country. 

In 1925 he resigned from the bench to be- 
come publisher of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer until 1928 when he resumed his law 
practice. This year he was serving as Presi 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. He had 
previously served as President of the Young 
Men’s Republican Club and of the Alumni 
Association of the University of Washington. 
He was instrumental in organizing the Rose- 
mary Club for Girls and his influence in social 





uine love of his fellows, Bob Kime took a work was recognized when the Ruth School 
leading and highly useful part in the civic for Girls was named after his daughter. 
life of Salem and Roanoke County. His widow, Mrs. Luella E. Dykeman, two 
“His passing takes from the community one sons John King and James Bruce, and one 
of its leading attorneys and foremost citizens. daughter, Ruth, survive him. 
At the time of going to press telegraphic Dr. Edgerton S. Allen, Yarmouth, N. S. 
word was received of the death of Bob Charles Moe, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Turner, for many years Secretary of the Cap- Arthur D. Merselis, Geneva, N. Y. 
ital District and District Trustee of the John O. Hatch, Altadena, Calif. 
Kiwanis Club of Norfolk, Virginia, this year. Emory L. Moore, Fort Worth, Tex. 
He had been ill for some time but this news D. H. Gay, W elch, W. Va. : 
will be a shock to not only his many friends sy B. cen gg tan aie 
in the district he served so faithfully but to >CTMare uw. Tyce, Emeryville, ait. 
SS CE RE EER eg NATE EC ed Ferd C. Wintermute, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
pwaniens wmroug™ 5 2 7 William A. Lippincott, Berkeley, Calif. 
SO a John B. McClary, Birmingham, Ala. 
G. Raymond Lepper, Inglewood, Calif. L. B. Hitchcock, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Harold E. Borton, Dallas, Tex. Harry M. Travers, East Suburbs, Los An- 


Albert D. Austin, Wildwood, N. J. 

Roy H. Henderson, Director, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Sherman J. Sullivan, Spokane, Wash. 

Roe G. Chase, Anoka, Minn. 

George Rapley, Orillia, Ont. 

Hugh R. Robertson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


geles, Calif. 
Ray A. Grant, Director, Sierra Madre, Calif. 
Harry C. Case, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Guy P. Lewis, Decatur, Il. 
Will P. Jay, Rushville, Ind. 
Stephen Douglas Dysinger, 
Paul, Minn. 


Treasurer, St. 














EXTRAORDINARY OWNER ALLEGIANCE 


No car ever built has a greater hold upon its owners than 
the Cord Front-Drive. The man or woman who has never 
driven a Cord, regardless of how much other fine car expe- 
rience they have had, cannot appreciate the difference. 
The ease of handling, comfort, sense of safety, and the 
difference in maneuverability of the Cord are a revelation. 


We invite you to find out, by actually driving a Cord, 


why owners say “It spoils us for any other type of car.” 


BROUGHAM $2395 - SEDAN $2395 - CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $2495 
CONVERTIBLE PHAETON SEDAN $2595 
Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, extra. Prices subject to change without notice 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


CORD 


FIONN T DREVE 














I1]1 Give You Magnetic Power 


in 24 Hours~OrNo Qost/ 


Ll. give you the secret of magnet 
ver that attracts new friends 


lll tell you how to attain greate1 


i'll lay before you secrets that influence 


the mind i mi women, enabling 
you to make them do what you want them 
to d 


L'il how you the magnetic secrets that 


mat pe ‘ minant, torcelul persol 
lee 
ailt 
] + 
| i 11 men domina 
situat 
the n ' acrete that 
have \ ( t qa Conspicu 
evel eld endeavot 
| fey. af 
And I'll show you how to app thes« 
secrets of magnetism in just 24 hours o1 
1 don’t want a cent ot your money. 
That’s my unconditional guarantee! | 
. ] ] ] - lity 
don't care how colorless your personality 


is—how lacking vou are in the qualities of 
leadership—how timid and. self-conscious 
you mav b Unless Shaftesbury’s famous 
secrets of personal magnetism give you 


TY 


new magnetic powers within twenty-tou 


hours you d acen 


Results in 24 Hours 


Shaftesbury’s secrets will show you how 
the minds of others may be swayed—how 
to appear always at your best—how to 
dominate situations through the force of 
personality. 

You can’t expect life to bring you suc- 
cess when your entire attitude invites fail 
ure, You can’t expect to rise to glorious 
heights of achievement when you ar 


hackled by fear and worry and self con- 
iousness. 
fhe moment you read Shaftesbury’s 
secrets of personal magnetism you « 
apply them. ‘The tetters that have held you 
down are struck off. You are FREE. \ 
will laugh at obstacles that once seemed 
unsurmountable—you will toss aside timid 
ty and awkwardness—you will feel you 
wwers vastly increased. 
Shaftesbury’s methods of personal mag 


netism should enable you to acquire indi 
viduality—show you how to acquire a 
ibrant charming voice, a more fascinati 

manner. With the power of personal mag 
etism at your command, you will be 


enabled to go through life supremely happy 
reaping the glowing reward ] 
magnetic personality 
personality can give you 
Personal magnetism is not limited to 
fortunate few—it is Nature’s gift to ever) 


man and woman! You need only releas« 


r hicl 
ras which 


ya magnet 


a 
: 
and onl 


the full sweep of your magnetic potential: 
ties to become the dynamic, forceful, 


lascinating person you were intended to 


The Facts are Free 

Shaftesbury’s famous secrets of persona 
magnetism have been put into a beautiful 
extra large size volume under the title oi 
“Instantaneous Personal Magnetism.” 

The scope of “Instantaneous Personal 
Magnetism” is as broad as life itself 
“Fires of Magnetism,” “Sex Influences,” 
“The Magnetic Voice,” “Physical Magnet- 
ism,” “The Magnetic Eye,” “Oriental 
Secrets,” “Rapid Magnetic Advancement,” 


“The Magnetic Mind” and “Magnetic 
Healing,’ are only a few of the subjects 
covered. A magnificent book that tells you 
ust how to cultivate the magnetic influ 
ence of your nature. 

Originally published to sell for $5—this 
remarkable volume, bound in handsome 
dark burgundy with the title gold em 
bossed, is being offered at the special price 
of $3. Send no money with the coupon 
pay no C.O.D. You get the book first 

Remember, if this book is not all it is 
-simply return it within 5 


1] ! Otherwise keep 


pay us nothing 
it as your own and remit only $3.00 in full 
ment. 
You are the sole judge. You do not pay 
less you are absolutely delighted. And 
hen only $3. You simply can’t delay! Clip 
nd mail the coupon NOW. Ralston Uni- 


versity Press, Dept. 205-S, Meriden, Conn 


claimed to be 
al 


Ralston University Press, 
Dept. 205-S, Meriden, Conn. 


All right—I'll be the judge. You may send me 
the volume “‘Instantaneous Personal Magnetism”’ 
r 5 days FREE EXAMINATION in my home 
Within the 5 days, I will either remit the special 
low price of only $3 or return the book without 

cost or obligation. 


Name 
Address 
3 Ba ere i State. 

Special price $2.00 if payment accompanies 
coupon. This saves heavy bookkeeping and clerical 


expense. Money refunded if dissatisfied and book 
is returned within five days. 











